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NOTES BY THE FIRST SHILLING VISITOR 
TO SYDENHAM PALACE. 


I pon’r care who pretends to dispute the palm of precedence 
with me, I still firmly persist in stating that I—the writer of this 
article—was the first shilling visitor admitted at the doors of 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. I was the first, and, what is 
more, I can prove it. 

Perhaps it is not, after all, much to boast of. Admitted. Yet 
a general, after a victory; an admiral, who has achieved what 
Nelson achieved; a statesman, carrying all before him by 
an overpowering flow of eloquence ; a doctor, reviving a moribund 
patient, —never experienced a greater glow of pleasure than I did 
on paying the first shilling to the receiver on the morning of the 
19th of June 1854, just as the doors were opened. I felt that I 
had commenced the shower of silver pouring into the coffers of the 
Crystal Palace Company, and I think Sir Joseph Paxton ought 
to be grateful for the same. 

I entertained this sentiment when I saw him pass out of the 
committee-room a few minutes afterwards, and was rather shocked 
to find that he could not distinguish me from the surrounding 
herd; but I knew him immediately, for there was the portrait 
staring me in the face, and there passed the original. 

Well, never mind, I forgive him for the oversight; but I hope 
the next time we meet he will condescend to stop and shake hands 
with the first man that paid a silver shilling towards the funds of 
the Company. 

I got up at five; I had dressed and breakfasted by half-past, 
and reached London Bridge station by a quarter after six, too 
early by a good bit; so I strolled about the bridge and got musing 
upon the parapet. A delightful morning, with the sun shining 
brightly ; still, somehow or other, care and anxiety seemed 
depicted in many and many a face that passed to and fro before 
me, at that early hour, 

It was half-past seven by the time I got back to the station 
again, and then—mistaking the proper office, which has “ Crystal 
Palace” marked up clearly over the door—I found a train just 
starting for Anerley; sixpence secured me a seat in the third- 
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class open carriage; two minutes afterwards we were rattling 
away from London. 

By-and-by, to our right appeared the Palace,-with its crystal 
roof glittering like dewdrops in the early sunshine. We-passed 
Sydenham station, got out at Anerley, walked up the bank, 
crossed the bridge over the railway, and then found ourselves in a 
pleasant countryfied lane, with birds singing on all sides and 
everything looking green. 

The ascent up the hill is rather laborious; at last, however, 
the summit was reached, and we walked round to the front of the 
building. New houses were springing up on all sides, plenty offer- 
ing refreshments, with a hotel looking a perfect palace of itself. 

In front is a long succession of canvas houses, half tent, half 
woodwork, but all apparently as yet uninhabited. At that early 
hour the building was closed, and we had no means of getting into 
the park, having taken the wrong train, which had landed us at 
the wrong side of the building. That such was the case we had no 
reason to regret. 

The Palace is situated on the brow of a steep hill, and from 
our position we commanded a prospect which, for extent and 
beauty, may be said to rival any part of England. 

Beneath us, yet far away, were innumerable pleasantly-situated 
country-houses, surrounded by dense foliage: three times as big 
as the houses around it rose a Gothic church, with a huge arched 
window ; behind this again, on undulating ground, rich fields and 
pasturage ; and, beyond all, a hazy conglomeration of house, hill, 
and forest. 

There we stood, solitary, as though travelling through the deserts 
of Arabia. As time crept on, the artizans and workmen, by twos 
and threes, passed by us, and pushed open the massive, closed 
doors. 

They possessed the talisman, and gained instant admittance. We 
urged our case to remorseless ears; the heavy doors closed heavier 
than ever and shut us out; so we sat down patiently upon a 
wooden ladder, and bided the opening hour. 

The ogre that guarded the doors of this fairy-like Palace was 
a policeman, possibly answering to the unromantic name of 
Brown; but whether Brown or Smith it matters little, for he 
shook his head hopelessly each time he closed the doors, and 
muttered something about twenty minutes more. 

At last one door creaked on its hinges, and before it was half 
open we had squeezed ourselves through, the first that had ever 
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entered there for the moderate consideration of one shilling. A 
man with a turnstyle before him (which he kept immovable by 
his foot) received our shilling. ‘The style wheeled round, and 
we stood staring at half-a-dozen crouching sphynxes, with two 
misshapen bulls of Nineveh guarding the entrance to our left. 

»» We were the first visitors that had entered the Palace that 
morning. Workmen with brown caps, and artists with paint 
brushes, were plentiful; there were, besides, two or three we 
strongly suspected as being the sisters or wives of the policemen 
on duty, or may be of the men employed upon the building—but 
of shilling visitors we were the first. 

We sauntered into Nineveh, and minutely inspected all the 
paintings upon the walls. Outside there was Nimrod strangling 
a lion—inside imperial hunts and warlike sketches—all gro- 
tesquely painted after the fashion then in usance amongst these 
ancients. 

From the buried cities of Nineveh we emerged, and came 
suddenly upon a multitude of eatables and drinkables—cakes 
and lemonade, &c.; hence we lounged through an avenue of 
plants and statuettes, and as suddenly came upon the royal apart- 
ments. ‘Vo admission,” chalked upon the doors of these, 
checked our further progress on this side ; but we paused awhile 
to contemplate a large picture of the committee, with Prince 
Albert as president, and Sir Joseph Paxton and other men of 
note, especially in connexion with this noble building. Here 
it was the veritable Sir Joseph issued from a private door, and 
walked past without deigning to notice the first shilling visitor. 

We turned back and breathed the atmosphere of India and 
Arabia, amidst palm-trees, and bananas. Splendid flowers 
blossomed in wild profusion around us, and snow-white statues 
stood forth in bold outlines. 

Still no visitors had made their appearance, and the Crystal 
Palace seemed to be a failure. 

Down the north nave, beside the unfinished basins and mag- 
nificent but silent fountains, we strolled. Overhead, on either 
side, were the light and elegant balconies, pendant from which, 
in round wicker baskets, were geraniums, with creepers in abun- 
dance. 

Suddenly the huge idols of Aboo Simbal riveted attention, , 
and, having gazed at these, we passed into the delicately and 
exquisitely painted halls of the Alhambra. Next we were in 
Rome, with its crouching lion guards; then Greece and her 
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statuary occupied attention, and last we had penetrated into 
Egypt, and sat down on a chair amid the ruins of Thebes. 

Leaving the temple of Karnac, we passed over into the hall 
of modern music. Here were several pianos, and all things 
relating to music. We sought the portrait-gallery, and after due 
search found it, but found no pictures. These had, as yet, to be 
arranged and set up; the courts of textile fabrics were in the 
same premature condition. 

In the centre of the grand transept stood the royal chair, on 
a royal platform, under a royal canopy. Behind that was a vast 
number of seats covered with scarlet cloth, with all that re- 
mained of a band of musicians, viz., their music-stands. 

The paintings in the Italian vestibule were chaste and rich 
in colouring and design ; and in the court of Renaissance stood 
the richly-carved doors of Lorenzo Ghiberti, which a. patriotic 
countryman explained to us, with enthusiasm peeping out from 
under his brown-paper cap. ‘Twenty-three years was the sculptor 
employed upon this work of art. We left a bustle and confusion 
in the Foreign Court, and, walking leisurely across, got into 
Pompeii—or rather the model of a house in Pompeii. Really the 
decorations of the walls are extremely charming: two birds, at 
the bottom of the tapestry in the little apartment to our right, 
on entering, presented a brilliancy of colour worthy of applause. 
The baths are beautiful marble, and the tiled roof of the central 
court gives the whole a touch of reality; even the closeness of 
the rooms seem to indicate something of a Neapolitan clime. 
So, just to cool ourselves a little, we walked on to the display 
of natural history, and visited the Arctic regions, glad to find 
that the ugly-looking Polar bear, who is ready for a spring up 
a glacier, is as artificial as the other fierce animals round us. 
Meanwhile flowers and vegetation flourish around; and amidst 
these, in furious attitudes, are groups of the various tribes of 
Indians inhabiting America. We passed a wigwam near the 
Arctic regions, and came upon a very unsightly spectacle. 

Two chiefs of a frightfully-disfigured tribe are contending for 
the mastery—their lips, and the lips of all the tribes, artificially 
distended by means of a wooden ring. In our humble opinion, 
the spectacle is degrading and disgusting. ‘So we cross over to 
the natural history of the New World. 

A tiger hunt on an elephant; groups of Indians; and, a 
charming spectacle in England, an orange-tree laden with fruit: 
a camel drinking at a stagnant pool; plenty of refreshing 
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flowers and shrubs—and we clamber up the staircase to the first 
gallery. 

Perfumery, soap, pictures, clothing, and nicnacs, occupy most 
space here. A spiral staircase, leading to a higher gallery, causes 
us to climb up in search of fresh wonders. 

We reach the first landing, breathless and exhausted, and are 
immediately scared down again by a terrific placard, which informs 
us, in clear type and clearer language, that any one ascending 
higher will be summarily turned out of the building. 

Descending again, from the foot of the stairs we have an 
admirable panoramic view of the whole building; and the tout 
ensemble compels us to exclaim, that the arrangement and the 
beauty of the Palace is beyond praise. 

Going down the gallery steps, we revive exhausted nature 
with a raspberry puff and a bottle of ginger-beer, price 6d. ; and, 
thus invigorated, pass through the stationery court into Birming- 
ham and Sheffield—the latter as yet far from completed. Striking 
across towards the music court, we pass behind what is intended 
for a picture gallery, and so walk out into an open corridor. We 
perceive, in so doing, gigantic preparations going on underground 
for the display of machinery ; and as the whole beauty of the 
arrangement of the grounds burst upon our gaze, the voice of 
multitudes begins to swell upon the air, and shoals of shilling 
visitors are being deposited at the doors by the trains that are 
arriving at intervals of every ten minutes. 

The stone balustrades of the first of the series of terraces, in 
which the grounds have been skilfully laid out, are extremely 
handsome and imposing. We clamber down steps to Terrace 
No. 2: the huge basins are full of brown-capped workmen and 
huge iron tubes, instead of the gold and silver fish that we fondly 
expected to find, and the gravel-walks were incomplete and 
wearying. 

We beg of one of the workmen to direct us to Paxton’s 
rosarium, and the poor man is bewildered at the request, and 
suggests that perhaps we mean the house of the learned Sir 
Joseph. 

Wearily we plod up rough and untrodden ground—deep chasms 
are passed by means of temporary planks—we reach the summit 
of a hillock, and beneath us are the uncouth antediluvian monsters 
—waiting patiently for the completion of the work, when the gush 
of waters will partly conceal their uncouth limbs, and help to add 
reality to the skill of the sculptor. 
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By this time our pilgrimage is at an end, and of a truth we 
have received a good shilling’s-worth of entertainment. Seated 
under a tree we contemplate the magnificent scenery around us, 
and we then arrive at two conclusions. 

The first is, that we are as tired and exhausted as though we 
had walked over twenty miles of ground; the second, that when 
the work is completed, and the great mass of water let free, to gush 
over cascades and spout high up into the glittering sunlight, then, 
indeed, the almost magical effect produced will be superb; the 
Palace, an enchanted castle; and John Brown, the policeman, a 
real fairy, keeping guard over its treasure of beauty and science. 

Every poor man in London, for the consideration of one shilling, 
will have a fine park and country-seat at his disposal, whenever he 
feels inclined and able to give himself and his family a run— 
where, free from smoke and the turmoil of London, he may contem- 
plate the wonderful works of Nature and Art, combined as they 
will all appear, and within one comprehensive glance. And he 
may raise up his heart with gratitude towards Heaven, to bless the 
name of that merciful God, who has showered around us, with so 
liberal a hand, the blessings with which the whole creation teems. 
Knowledge and healthful recreation will have established their 
home in the Palace at Sydenham; and we trust that many and 
many thousands of Englishmen may flock there as disciples, and 
return thence wiser men in all things, pertaining both to things of 
a future and of the present world. 

Yes, the first shilling visitor humbly records his vote, though 
with weary limbs and sleepy eyelids, of thanks to those who, in 
erecting the Crystal Palace, have indeed conferred a boon upon 
the nation at large. 


AFFECTION OF ANIMALS FOR MAN. 


Tuar worthy old diplomatist and traveller, Busbequius, was very 
careful in examining the habits of beasts, birds, and fish. He 
was also a collector of living specimens, as well for himself as on 
account of Ferdinand, the Emperor of Germany, whom he served. 
He entertained the theory that almost every living creature was 
to be tamed by kindness, constant attention, and patience ; and we 
believe most modern naturalists entertain the same opinion. 

In his book of travels in Turkey, which appeared in the form 
of letters addressed to his friends at Vienna, Busbequius has 
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the following passages, which we quote from the old-fashioned 
English translation of the work in Latin :— 


“You know a great many books are full of strange stories, what ardent 
affection some wild beasts have had to mankind. I could hardly give 
credit to such relations, till I saw with my own eyes a lynx, which I got 
out of Syria, so passionately affected towards one of my servants, though 
known to him but a little while before. Whenever he was present she 
would mightily fawn upon him and almost kiss him, Whenever he was 
about to go away from her she would gently lay her claws on his clothes, 
as labouring to retain him; and when he was gone she would eye 
him, and whensoever he was in sight would hardly ever remove her eye 
from that quarter. During the time of his absence she was very sad, 
but upon his return she would skip and be jocund, She could not endure 
that he should be at any time long absent, for when he went with me 
beyond sea to the Turkish camp, the lynx pined away by degrees, would 
not eat a bit, and at length died. I was troubled at her loss, for I had 
designed her as a present for my master the Emperor. 

“‘If you please to hear me, I will tell you another story about a bird. 
I had, among my other birds, a Balearic crane, which differs from the 
ordinary sort of cranes by a white plume of feathers that grows hanging 
down from both ears; and besides, all the fore-part of the neck-feathers 
are black, and the Turks adorn their turbans with them. This bird 
became mightily attached to a Spanish soldier, a prisoner of war at 
Constantinople, whom I had redeemed out of his chains. When the 
soldier walked abroad, the bird would walk with him, though for many 
hours together ; when he stood still, so did the crane; when he sat down 
she would stand by him and suffer him to handle her; whenever he was 
gone from home she would come to his chamber-door and knock against it 
with her beak ; if anybody opened the door she would look all about to see 
whether he were in the room, and, not finding him, she would traverse the 
room about, making such a shrill din and noise that nothing living could 
endure it, so that we were forced to shut her up that her noise might not 
offend us. But when he returned, so soon as ever she fixed her eyes on 
him, she would make to him, clapping her wings with such antic posture 
of her body as dancers in a jig used to make, or as if she had been 
to prepare herself for a combat with a pigmy. In fine, she at last used to 
lie under his bed all night. Thus I have given you stories of the loves of 
brute animals towards man.” 


OO eee 


Davison, in his ‘ Discourses on Prophecy,’ uses the following 
illustration when speaking of modern Jews : — “ Present in 
all countries, with a home in none ; intermixed, and yet sepa- 
rated ; and neither amalgamated nor lost, but, like those mountain 
streams which are said to pass through lakes of another kind of 
water, and keep a native quality to repel commixture, they hold 
communication, without union, and may be traced 4s rivers, with- 
out banks, in the midst of the alien element which surrounds them.” 
































THE FOSTER-BROTHERS.—No, II. 


A TALE. 


Tue history of one woman, left in similar circumstances with Mrs. 
Franks, is the history of thousands, where maternal feeling and 
right principle are the actuating motives. Like the rock in the 
ocean, which the continuous beating of the waves may gradually 
wear away, but cannot at once overwhelm or uproot from its bed, 
the heart of the widow and the mother will beat firm against the 
full tide of adversity, losing imperceptibly its strength, indeed, but 
breasting the storm courageously to the very last. By dint of 
labour of all kinds, Rachel contrived to maintain herself and her 
children, and even to afford them some little education. She was 
not unhappy. She was too useful, too industrious, too firmly 
rooted in faith and dependence on God’s word, to despond, and 
there were times when she was as cheerful as ever. But fresh 
trials came, and fresh mercies sprang from their bosom. She lost 
all her children but her second son Joseph, who was now a 
promising lad. The two last died together: her cup of sorrow 
seemed almost overflowing, and she, from failing strength, was not 
able to take so active a part as she had formerly. “ Had God 
indeed forgotten to be gracious ?” that thus her troubles increased. 
Not so, “ His ways are not our ways.” From the dark cloud of 
His bringing over us, dawns the light that cheers our path. 
Rachel now stood without incumbrance. A worthy tradesman 
who had lost his wife offered to take her as his housekeeper. A 
home like that of former days was now hers, and what was more 
to her still, a home was also allowed her son. He was now an 
outdoor apprentice to a brushmaker, by whom he was held in 
much favour. 

Five happy years were thus spent, during which Joseph had 
served his apprenticeship, and having continued with his master 
as journeyman on good wages, he had married a respectable 
young woman. It was soon after this that Mr. Chapman, the 
person with whom Mrs. Franks resided, died. He had always 
promised to remember her in his will, and he was faithful to 
his promise, an annuity of 15/. having been bequeathed her. 
Unhappily, however, some informality was detected in the exe- 
cution of the will, it was contested, and the verdict was pro- 
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nounced against the legatees. This was a severe disappointment 
to poor Mrs. Franks; but it afforded an opportunity for the 
display of her son’s affection and gratitude, that soothed though 
it could not remove her regret. “Never mind, dear mother !” 
said he, “you shall never want a home whilst I own one: and 
your own savings and your needle, as you say, will make you, 
for some time at least, independent of every one.” 

They all now, therefore, resided together, and few could 
boast of a happier home than Mrs. Franks. So long as needle- 
work was to be procured, and her eyesight remained unimpaired, 
this state of things continued; but business fluctuated, fashions 
changed (she worked for a shawl manufactory), and age began 
almost suddenly to tell upon her. The spectacles she used were 
at first blamed, and the glasses were changed; then the trees 
must have grown up, and so made the room in which they lived 
darker than it was formerly; then she could not see to work 
at all by candlelight, and before long she was told that her 
work was not so neat as it had been; it must be better done, 
or it would not be possible to employ her, and at last a further 
supply was denied. 

Things, too, had not gone on so well with Joseph. His wife 
had had her family quickly ; then a long and dangerous illness 
had followed her last confinement, and expenses were every 
way multiplied ; Joseph’s health, too, had given way. He had 
been accustomed to work over hours, now he could not always 
bear the fatigue of the regular day. He grew very thin, and 
in the absence of positive sickness, his countenance wore a hue 
in which the eye of anxious affection was quick to detect lurking 
mischief. It was now that Rachel found herself obliged to have 
recourse to her little hoard. She withdrew it with caution from 
the savings’ bank, for thought of the future began to draw its 
shade over her heart. Still she could devoutly thank God that 
she was no burthen upon her son; and it was a comfort to her 
that, though she could not work neat enough for the manufactory, 
she was quite capable of keeping the clothes of the family tidy, 
and to her joy, Sarah, her daughter-in-law, often assured her 
that so far from her being an expense to them, she was really a 
saving and a comfort. 

In spite of all, however, poverty was stealing with swift and 
sure foot upon them. Increased exertion, coupled with mental 
sufferings, still further sapped the constitution of Joseph; and 
when the last child was born, his mother was so far from being 
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able to nurse her daughter-in-law, that she required nursing 
herself. The little that was left of her deposits was paid to the 
doctor, who had intimated to her that no more could be done 
for her, that she might indeed last some months, perhaps a few 
years, but that increased suffering alone was before her. Poor 
Rachel wept for herself, wept still more for her son, Carefully 
as Joseph and Sarah were to conceal their growing difficulties 
from her, the change that had taken place in their little house- 
hold could not escape her, and had she been blind to it, there 
were little eyes and prating tongues to reveal the truth to her. 

** Now isn’t it tiresome of mother?” said little Joe, “if she 
hasn’t let that man take away the nice table we had. And 
our pretty bed is gone too: Tom and I sleep at father and 
mother’s feet—it’s so uncomfortable.” 

“It’s true, granny,” said his brother. ‘“ We don’t like it at all, 
should you now ?” 

The children’s words struck like ice upon the heart of the poor 
woman. She looked sorrowfully at the boy, and the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“Ay! that’s just what mother does,” exclaimed Joe; “she 
never used to cry, and now she is always crying.” 

“Yes, granny,” said Tom earnestly creeping close to her ear 
and speaking in a half whisper, “Joe and I heard both of them 
crying, and this very morning too; they waked us, and we were so 
frightened, we did not dare to speak or stir either.” 

The little boys returned to their play, but nothing could banish 
the impression their words had made on their grandmother. For 
some minutes she remained buried in thought. “It shall be so,” 
said she at length; but she turned on her pillow and wept. For 
days together it would happen that she was unable to leave her 
bed, and this was the case now. Evening came, and with it the 
company of her son. 

“Are you worse, mother?” said Joseph tenderly, struck with 
her appearance. 

She cast a look at him in which intense feeling was expressed, 
and her features were greatly. agitated. ‘ Joseph,” said she, 
“T am sick, very sick in body, but not altogether sick in mind. 
I have something to say to you, and remember I expect you to 
strengthen not to weaken my resolution, 

Joseph turned paler than usual. ‘“ What is it, mother?” said he. 

She paused. “It is the duty of parents to assist their children,” 
returned she, endeavouring to speak firmly. 
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“As long as they are able,” rejoined he quickly. ‘ When 
they are disabled, and themselves in need of aasistance, it is the 
duty of their children to support and aid them.” 

There was another pause—a step was heard. 

“Ts that you, Sarah?” asked Mrs. Franks. “I am glad you 
are here ; listen both of you to me: the dread of my life is come 
upon me.” 

“What, dear mother, what ?” exclaimed both in a breath. 

“T am a burthen to you.” 

“ No, no!” cried they. 

“T am,” said she, firmly. ‘ A burthen, too, at a time when 
your own troubles lie heavy upon you. Joseph! Sarah! my mind 
is made up. I will go into the Union.” 

“Never, never!” exclaimed Joseph, and his words were re- 
peated by his wife. ‘ We will live together, we’ll die together.” 

“ What God wills is best,” returned she, “and I see His will 
now, my duty is clear. I’ve said, and Pll do it; all I ask is, 
no delay, let me be removed at once.” 

“ Mother!” cried Joseph, in a tone of voice that rang painfully 
on the ears of those whom it startled; and throwing himself 
beside the bed, he laid his head upon the clothes and sobbed 
audibly: then suddenly springing on his feet, he exclaimed, with 
glowing eyes and extended arms, “Look on your victim! 
Curses on the rich bad man that brought her to this. Curses—” 

“Hush, hush!” said Rachel, “it is not ours to curse, vengeance 
is God’s—I forgive him.” 

“So do not I,” would Joseph have said; but the excitement 
had been too much for him, and he sank on the floor in a fit from 
which he was not recovered for some hours. 

Mrs. Franks was firm to her purpose, the dreaded step was 
taken. 

“T am very comfortable,” said she to Sarah, as she laid her- 
self down on the clean bed that had been prepared for her in 
the sick-ward, “and I feel I shall be so; go home, and the bless- 
ing of God and your mother’s prayers and thanks be with you.” 

Sarah lingered ; the nurse made a motion to her to obey. She 
took a hasty step, turned once to give another look, and hurried 
down stairs. Rachel watched her departure. As she disap- 
peared, nature gave way ; she raised her hands and eyes to heaven, 
the words of resignation were checked in their utterance, and 
she wept as only the desolate, the oppressed, and the truly 
wretched can weep. She was alone, amidst strangers, among 
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those whose maladies were even more severe than her own, sur- 
rounded by sickness, sorrow, death; and that at a time when 
her years and infirmities most needed the kinder care of affec- 
tionate relatives. Alone! oh what anguish is often conveyed 
in that word. Well for the Christian is it, that it was once used 
and sanctified by his Lord and Master—used: also with such an 
addition as brings comfort, peace, the sense of Almighty presence, 
and consequently of mercy, goodness, and truth. 

But there was yet another moment as painful as this to be 
endured ; the moment of awaking the next morning. It was 
but dawn of day. Her bed faced the large, uncurtained window, 
and the strong glare of light had thus early disturbed her. In 
the instant she forgot where she was; but one short glance 
brought all the sorrowful conviction to her mind, and again 
called forth a flood of tears. A deep sigh from the next bed 
checked her. She looked at the pallid sufferer from whence it 
issued, and her heart smote her for what she felt a selfish ex- 
pression of her misery—their eyes met. 

“We are very kindly treated,” said the stranger in a low voice ; 
“there is much to be thankful for, even here.” 

“ Do you want anything ?” asked the nurse, coming to her side ; 
her quick ear having caught the sound. 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied she. She closed her eyes as 
nurse raised her head, and, having drawn the sheet smooth, de- 
parted. Mrs. Franks stole another look at her. She was a 
young creature, not probably more than five-and-twenty; but 
her features were long and sharp. Whether she was sleeping 
or not the good woman knew not. Sleep, at least, was effectually 
banished from her own eyes. 

Another hour elapsed in silence. The clock struck six, and 
now a groan was uttered in another part of the ward, and was 
re-echoed from the opposite, each one on awaking seeming to 
hail the return of day with a sigh or a moan. 

“Well, Polly,” said the nurse, as she went her rounds, address- 
ing a very young girl whose countenance wore the very hue of 
death, “and how are you?” 

“* Better,” returned she; “I am going away to-day.” 

“Ts she?” asked Mrs, Franks, for nurse had passed on and 
was now standing beside her own bed, which was very near the 
poor girl’s. ‘ Better! can that be?” 

“Oh no,” replied she, “she’ll never be better; but she always 
gives me that answer, and always will, I expect.” 
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And nurse was not mistaken; these were the last words that 
hung on her lips as the freed spirit escaped from the suffering 
frame that had confined it. 

Before the day, or, perhaps, many of its hours had elapsed, 
Mrs. Franks had heard not only the name of all her companions, 
but much of their history. ‘Those who were able to leave their 
beds were glad to visit those who could not, and no information 
was withheld that could be imparted. 

“ And what is the matter with that poor young woman next 
me ?” said she to the person who had undertaken to be her in- 
former. 

“The worst of all complaints,” answered Mrs. Steed, “a 
broken heart; let the doctors call it what they may. She has 
a drunken husband, who has been a very brute to her. She 
supported him till she could not support herself. Hard work, 
little food, and crue] treatment have made her what vou see. 
She was as nice a girl as ever took a place, and as respectable ; 
but nothing would do but she must marry this man, and dear 
enough she has paid for her obstinacy. She'll not last long, you 
may depend upon it.” 

* Hush!” said Mrs. Franks, “she’ll hear you.” 

“Oh! we don’t mind that here,” said the other; “the chances 
are when we come into this ward, we come to die (some few cheat 
the doctor though)—it’s what we look for, and we make no secret 
of it.” 

The words jarred on the ear of Rachel. True, she had come 
there to die, but the startling truth had not presented itself 
distinctly before her mind, and there was something appalling 
in the idea. She drew a deep sigh; then looked again at the 
young woman whose eyes were now directed towards herself and 
her talkative companion. 

“T’ve been telling Mrs. Franks here,” said Mrs. Steed, “ what 
a base husband you have, Mrs. Wells; and I dare say that she, 
like me, thinks it a pity that he is not in your stead, on a bed of 
sickness never likely to get up again.” 

“Oh! I should be sorry if he was,” returned she earnestly ; “I 

hope he’ll live to see many more years.” 
' “What for?” exclaimed Mrs. Steed. “To make another 
woman as unhappy as he has made you? ‘Take my word for 
it, he’ll hardly know the breath is out of your body before he’ll 
have a new wife, and all I hope is that he’l] get his match.” 

A strangled tear lurked in the sunken eye of the poor invalid. 
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She, however, returned no answer, and Mrs. Steed walked on to 
another bed. 

Before two days had closed Mrs. Wells had opened her whole 
heart to Rachel, who soon became very much interested in her. 
An unexpected source of comfort now presented itself to her. 
She was able, in the truest and best manner, to be useful to the 
sufferer. She talked to her as a Christian parent, gently re- 
proving her when she thought it necessary, and assisting her to 
think and feel as became her situation. 

Tuesday came, the day on which the friends of the sick were 
admitted. The meeting between Mrs. Franks and her son and 
daughter was a very trying one, particularly to Joseph. He, 
and he alone, however, continued to weep, for his wife and 
mother subdued, for his sake, all outward symptom of grief. 
Rachel, indeed, was the comforter of both; she dwelt with thank- 
fulness on the kindness she received, on the attention paid to 
her wants, and the consolation she derived from finding that she 
could be useful to others. ‘I feared,” said she, “that I should 
no longer be of service to any one; but God has opened a 
new way for me; my memory is now a double blessing to me, 
it is a means of comfort and benefit to others as well as to myself. 
And more than this, I feel God’s presence to be in a special 
manner here. This may seem strange to you, but our Heavenly 
Father, out of the rich store of His mercies, finds a blessing for 
all His poor creatures just suited to their wants; and thought 
of Him who felt and suffered so much woe for us, comes fresher to 
my mind, and soothes an silences me.” 

A month passed, and in that space of time many had been 
the changes that had taken place in the ward. Some few had 
recovered and left; their places had been quickly filled, and 
round the beds of many even of these the death-screen had been 
set. Mrs. Wells was one of the first who had been released from 
her sufferings: a happy event for her, but it caused a yoid in 
the heart of Rachel, while her own increasing maladies only 
tested her patience, and put to proof the reality of her submis- 
sion to the will of God. A harassing cough was among these, 
very distressing to herself and annoying to others. She felt this 
very much. “Sarah,” said she to her kind-hearted daughter, who 
was expressing great pity for her, “it is bad for myself, but it is 
worse for those poor things. I disturb those who might sleep and 
forget their troubles but for me; and I try the tempers of some who 
are afterwards sorry for the harsh word that adds to my sorrow.” 
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The bed next to her, which had been occupied by Mrs. Wells, 
had been tenanted by many since her death, but by none who 
had excited the interest of Mrs. Franks as she had done. It had 
been vacant some four-and-twenty hours, when, at the close of 
a bright day, a young woman, whose appearance instantly re- 
minded her of Mrs, Wells, was placed in it. She was a widow, 
and the mother of three children. She had been attacked by 
paralysis, and had lost the use of her right hand and side, of that 
hand on which the maintenance of herself and orphans had 
depended. The new tale of woe was soon poured into the ear 
of Mrs, Franks, whose compassionate eye would have invited 
confidence independent of the natural wish that prompts the 
wretched to ask for sympathy. The husband of Mrs. Gisborne 
had been shopman to a large linen-draper, and she had carried 
on the business of milliner in a small but respectable way. 

“* Whilst my husband was alive,” said she, as she concluded 
her story, “we did very well. He was known and respected, 
and many ladies employed me in little matters for his sake; but 
when he was gone, I had no longer the same opportunity of pro- 
curing materials. I was forgotten, too, by many, and it might 
have been better for me if I had not been remembered by others.” 

* How so?” asked Mrs. Franks; “ things must have come to 
a bad pass when we had rather not be thought of.” 

“ When first a heavy blow falls,” replied she, “ few think much 
to assist, little or none; but after awhile, though the need is the 
same, the interest it caused has died away ; sorrows became stale 
as well as all other things; and as I kept up a neat appearance, 
many who would have been kind to me never suspected, I dare 
say, what was really the case—that I was sadly and ony 
pinched. I had work, but work without pay.” 

« What!” exclaimed Mrs. Franks, in a tone of surprise, “ “ work 
for ladies and not be paid for what you did?” 

“You see,” returned she, “I never had a bill to any amount, 
and a debt of a few shillings is apt to slip the memory of many 
who would not let a debt of pounds stand many days. Oh, 
Mrs. Franks! ladies, kind-hearted ladies too, little think what 
such small sums are to us whose very living depends on their 
prompt payment. Whilst money was owing to me I was obliged 
to go into debt for what materials I wanted; neither could I go, 
as I should have done if I had had the money, to the best market. 
I did not dare to ask to be paid for fear of giving offence, and so 
losing custom.” 
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“ And all the better for you if you had,” cried Mrs. Steed, who, 
as the noted gossip of the ward, was always on the watch for 
something to repeat; “customers that don’t pay, gentle or simple, 
are better lost than found.” 

“ But you forget what recommendation and connexion are in 
the smallest way of business,” returned Mrs. Gisborne ; “I might 
have lost some that would have paid, and who did pay me, and 
then the fault would have seemed my own. No; the mouth of 
such as I was must be closed on such matters. I longed to speak, 
but dared not; and so the few shillings that would have been as 
pounds to me were worse than dead, for I could not forget they 
were owing to me, nor of what use they would have been. But 
don’t think this was all—a winter’s day has many storms ; it’s not 
the roughest blast, but the shock after shock that lays the reed at 
last in the mire, and roots up the willow from its bed. Trial 
followed fast upon trial, till—” 

“But had you no friends to keep you from coming to this 
place ?” demanded Mrs. Steed ; “a person like you, one would 
have thought, might have found plenty to help them.” 

“One fit of sickness after another,” replied she, “ one trouble 
following on the heels of another, wears out the kindest friends. 
People can’t always be doing things for others, strangers, too, to 
them ; and, besides, misfortunes are so common that one sad case 
puts another out of mind. I had no relations near me, no choice 
but to come here or be lost.” 

She wept as she uttered these last words, nor did she weep alone. 

“Tf I had no children,” resumed she, looking earnestly at 
Mrs. Franks, “I could wish I was as old as you ; I shall never be 

well again,”—her throat swelled and her bosom heaved—‘* but 
they tell me I may last perhaps for years.” 

“'That’s because they know nothing about it,” said Mrs. Steed ; 
“J shouldn’t think that very likely.” 

The look Mrs. Franks gave her was both a reproof and an 
entreaty. She was understood. Mrs. Steed gave a shrug with her 
shoulder, and muttering something about “some folks being so 
over-nice,” she walked away. 

“Tt is hard to know what to wish for,” said Mrs. Franks, 
addressing herself to Mrs. Gisborne, and glad to be relieved from 
the presence of one whom nobody liked ; “‘ God is the best judge in 
all things, and happy it is for us that our lives are in His hands ; 
yet the thought will come, and the wish, too, sometimes, that old as 
Iam I was older still, or at least that my change was nigher still.” 
VoL. I. P 
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At that moment a sweet and clear voice was heard at the head 
of the steps leading into the ward. It was recognised with 
pleasure by all who had been any time in it. “It is Mrs. 
Clifford,” cried one to the other, “she’s come back at last.” 

* At last,” repeated she, as she entered, “ why I have not been 
gone so very long—not a fortnight.” 

“ Long enough for us to miss you,” was the prompt reply, and 
it was spoken with truth. The look of pity and the accent of 
kindness, the tone of interest and the words of mercy, are 
welcome, are sweet and precious at all times, but they are hailed 
by none so gratefully as by those whose very calamities, the claim 
of admission into such society, have linked them with kindred 
sufferers, and closed the gates of common humanity upon them. 

Mrs. Clifford had a word, a smile for all she knew, and par- 
ticularly for Mrs. Franks, whose pale cheek flushed with something 
like returning colour when she approached her. As she was 
speaking she glanced her eye on the adjoining bed, and imme- 
diately an expression of surprise and regret overspread her 
countenance. 

* You here, Mrs. Gisborne ?” said she, stepping to her side. 

“‘ What else could I do?” exclaimed the poor woman, bursting 
into tears; “the use of my hand is entirely gone. Oh! do not 
blame me! the children are taken care. of.” 

Mrs. Clifford was much affected; she bent her head towards 
the invalid’s, and whispered something too low to be heard by 
others; but she was well understood by the poor woman, for a 
languid smile flitted for an instant over her pale features. Nor 
was she the only one who derived comfort from the visit, short 
as it was obliged to be; or who heard with pleasure that it should 
be soon repeated. Misfortune and seclusion open wide avenues 
to the human heart, and there were those in that ward who, led 
by the voice of one of their own sex, gave meaning to the prayer 
familiar to the lips of most, which had never before accompanied 
their utterance, and who prayed as they had never been wont to 
pray in the days of health and strength, 

The next morning, while yet the dew was upon the grass, 
Mrs. Clifford was seen bending her way to Enderscourt. Breakfast 
was not finished when she arrived; but she was a privileged 
person, and admitted at all times, 

“T am to have no excuses this morning,” said Mr. Sutton, as 
he led her to a chair next his own. ‘“ You cannot now say that 
you have had your breakfast.” 
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** Indeed I can,” replied she, smiling ; “two hours ago.” 

* Then you have an appetite for another,”’ said he. 

“IT wish J had,” exclaimed Mrs. Sutton, pushing her plate 
aside, on which was part of the heart of a pheasant, “ but it would 
be to little purpose if I had ; there is never anything fit to eat at 
our table.” 

“It is a pity, too,” said Mr. Sutton, half seriously ; “there is 
plenty, too, and variety enough, one would think, to tempt the 
most fastidious appetite.” And so thought Mrs. Clifford, as she 
glanced her eye over the table, on which every luxury was spread. 
“You have not tried this, Maria,” and he raised a cover. “1 
assure you it is excellent.” 

He laid a slice on a plate as he spoke, which he placed before 
her. A mouthful was tasted, and the look and action he so well 
understood followed. 

“ Heigho!” said Mr. Sutton, good humouredly, turning to 
Mrs. Clifford, “‘ our tastes never agree ; at every meal—no matter 
which—it is just the same. What am I to do?” 

“Take no notice of me,” returned she, the discontented ex- 
pression of her features having passed away. ‘I suppose I shall, 
some day or other, eat like other people, though I must own it is 
intolerable never to have anything at my own table that I can 
relish, Appetite happily changes with our years, it is said ; it will 
come perhaps and be like yours when—” 

* When you join me in a long morning’s walk,” said Mrs. 
Clifford, who had been unable to resist Mr. Sutton’s silent invi- 
tation to eat, he having placed before her what he considered as 
the most tempting. 

“Well, indeed, I think exercise might be very useful,” returned 
Mr. Sutton ; “ Maria might share with you in that respect to the 
advantage of you both. To what part of the parish are you bound 
when you leave here ?” ; 

“To the very extremity of it,” replied she; “to the Union, 
provided my negotiation here succeeds. Will you give me a trifle 
for a poor woman there—just to purchase a little tea and sugar ; 
this is such a comfort to the poor things. I think you must have 
some knowledge of Mrs. Gisborne; she was a milliner once, living 
in Brook Street : it is for her that I ask the favour.” 

“ There was a subscription for her when her husband died, was 
there not?” said Mrs. Sutton. “ And, by-the-by, she did some 
little thing for me once or twice. Oh yes! Lam sure of it now. I 
recollect seeing, only a few days ago, a bill of hers in my work- 
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table. Dear me! it ought to have been paid ; it 1s very remiss of 
me, but I really forgot all about it.” She looked at Mrs. Clifford : 
“Tf you will kindly take charge of the money I will give it you 
directly.” 

“T am afraid I must not,” replied Mrs. Clifford, thoughtfully ; 
“it is not justly hers.” 

“ In debt?” said Mrs. Sutton. “I am surprised ; I thought she 
was a very different woman to that.” 

* All are not dishonest,” returned Mrs. Clifford, quickly, “ who 
cannot satisfy the just demands of others upon them. If the little 
streams that supply the main river fail, its waters, you know, must 
either slowly drag their course along or cease to flow. Ah! my 
dear Mrs. Sutton, the most upright cannot always pay their way, 
and, alas! for the heart that must bend beneath this heavy burden: 
there is no sorer calamity than unavoidable debt, I really believe, 
in the whole range of human suffering.” 

Mr. Sutton gave a look of cordial approbation. “ You are a 
special pleader, at all events,” said he; “here is a sovereign for 
you as a retaining fee. But Maria is going to take me to 
cover. She can just as well return by the Union as by any other 
road, if that will suit you?” 

Mrs. Sutton immediately seconded the proposal, and the offer 
was accordingly accepted. 

As the coachman drew up at the main gate of the Union, 
Mrs. Clifford said, “ You will then be kind enough to wait for me ; 
I will not be long.” 

“Can’t I go with you?” asked Mrs. Sutton. 

“‘ Will you?” replied the other, fixing her eyes on her. 

“* Ts it fit for me?” 

“ Very fit,” returned Mrs. Clifford, with strong emphasis. 

Not another word was spoken. The two ladies crossed the 
quadrangle, and, reaching the sick ward, ascended the stairs. 
“This way,” said Mrs. Clifford, as she entered. Mrs. Sutton 
started. It was so utterly unlike what she had expected (if, 
indeed, she had formed any idea of it in her mind), and the pale 
and almost ghastly countenance of the female whose bed was 
nearest the door so shocked her that she was about to retreat. 
“Here are the persons I wish you to see,” said Mrs. Clifford. 
Mrs. Sutton followed with hurried step. 

“Well, Mrs. Franks,” said the former, “ how are you to-day ? 


And you, too, my poor creature?” and she stood at the foot of 
Mrs. Gisborne’s bed. 
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“She is very sadly,” replied the nurse, casting a peculiar look 
at Mrs. Clifford. “She had another fit last night, and has lain 
pretty much as you see her ever since.” 

“ Mrs, Gisborne,” said Mrs. Clifford, gently touching her, “I 
am come to see you, do you know me?” 

“She takes no notice of any one,” said the nurse ; “the doctor 
thinks very badly of her.” 

“Is there anything she wants?” asked Mrs. Sutton, taking 
out her purse; “she shall have whatever you think good for 
her.” 

“The parish supplies all she has want of,” returned the nurse, 
curtseying ; “and, poor soul! she’ll want nothing more; she 
should have had help weeks ago.” 

Mrs. Sutton coloured. No reproof was intended, yet she felt 
the words severely, and she remained silent. She turned away 
and stood by the side of Mrs. Clifford, who was in conversation 
with Rachel. . 

“ Indeed,” said she, “I do think you look very poorly to-day.” 

“ T feel ill,” returned Mrs. Franks, “ very ill, and have done all 
night. My poor neighbour has disturbed us all a good deal, and 
I did not get to sleep until it was almost time to wake; and now 
I can’t lie comfortable any way.” 

The nurse adjusted her bed, and raised her pillow. “Thank 
you,” said she, and for a minute or two she lay- quiet, but soon 
became restless and uneasv as before. 

“* What is the matter?” asked Mrs, Clifford. 

“ T am ashamed to tell you,” replied she. ‘ My mind, in spite 
of all I can do, keeps running on something nice to eat, so it did 
yesterday : a mutton chop, or a mouthful of roast pork ; I almost 
fancy I smell it.” 

And you shall have both,” exclaimed Mrs. Sutton. ‘“ Nurse, 
let them be got directly for her.” 

“Tt is against orders, ma’am,” answered she. Mrs. Sutton 
frowned. ‘I can only do as I am bid.” 

“Then you shall have something nice to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Sutton. “I'll bring it myself: what shall it be ?” 

Poor Rachel cast a sad and wistful look at Mrs. Clifford, who 
but too well understood her meaning. “It is contrary to the rules 
of the house,” said she to Mrs. Sutton, “to bring anything of 
that kind, and we must be the last to violate orders.” 

The tears swam in the eyes of Rachel. “Oh! ma’am,” sighed 
she, heavily, “that I was as that poor thing is—near my last |” 
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“ Mrs. Franks !” gravely ejaculated Mrs. Clifford. 

“*Oh! I don’t mean to be impatient,” said she, piteously, 
“ but—but—” 

“Tt is hard to say,” whispered the nurse, looking from one to 
the other of the sufferers before them, “ whose end is nearest. 
Mrs. Franks will go suddenly, go when she may.” 

Mrs. Clifford was shocked. As nurse spoke the dinner was 
brought in. ‘“ Wait,” said the latter to the attendant, who was 
approaching with the portion intended for Rachel. 
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“By no means,” said Mrs. Sutton; “let the poor creature 
have her food, she may be glad of it ;” and politely turning her 
back that she might not seem to be noticing her, she addressed 
some words to the nurse. 

“T can’t eat it,” said Rachel; “take itaway. I fancied I was 
hungry, but—” she dropped her head on the pillow, which had 
been propped very high behind her. Alas! it was not such food 
as her capricious appetite craved. One mouthful of the cold 
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boiled beef on her plate had passed her lips, and her stomach 
refused more. ‘The attendant returned the slice of bread that she 
had laid beside the meat, into the bag which hung at the head of 
the bed, and withdrew. 

Nothing had escaped the notice of the two ladies, who again 
stood looking at her. “Oh! do not be angry with me,” said 
Rachel to Mrs. Clifford. “I am not dainty. I cannot help it. 
If I had but something I could eat, something like what I have 
cooked for Sir William before he left Enderscourt : the Lord have 
mercy upon him, as I hope he will on me.” 

‘My uncle, does she mean?” whispered Mrs. Sutton to her 
companion, with a look of astonishment ; “ what does she know 
of him ?” 

“ We had better go,” replied Mrs. Clifford ; and having taken 
leave of Rachel, and told the nurse that she would be with them 
again early on the morrow, they departed. 

As soon as they were seated in the carriage, Mrs. Sutton de- 
manded an explanation of the words that had excited her curiosity. 
This was given in as delicate a manner as possible. She made 
not a single remark in reply, but she felt greatly relieved when 
Mrs. Clifford requested to be set down at a cottage, where she begged 
she might be left. She did not weep, but there were feelings in 
her heart of the most painful nature. She inherited a considerable 
portion of such part of her uncle’s property as he could not 
alienate, and she was in the enjoyment, as it has been seen, of 
every indulgence that wealth and a fond husband could procure. 
She was neither unamiable, nor devoid of good sense, but the 
world had smiled too brightly upon her, and she had been spoilt. 
She ruminated on the circumstances that had so unexpectedly 
come to her knowledge ; and reflection, an unusual and no welcome 
guest, deepened the reproaches that had first assailed her in the 
sick ward. Her immediate resolution was to take charge of both 
sufferers, to remove them without loss of time to comfortable 
lodgings, to spare nothing that medicine and attention could con- 
tribute to their recovery, the improbability of which she did not 
once consider. The idea was soothing to her, her bosom was 
lightened of its uneasy load, and full of her project she had left 
little in imagination to complete its successful execution. 

Luncheon was announced soon after she reached home. She 
desired that a biscuit and a glass of wine only should be brought 
to her. The servant stared, but obeyed. She did not ask herself 
why, but she felt she could not sit down to the table. Satisfied, 
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however, with her plan, her spirits had recovered their tone before 
evening, and she began to be impatient for the return of Mr. Sutton, 
that she might consult with him on the arrangement she wished to 
make. For a wonder they were to dine alone. She was dressed 
and seated in the drawing-room, when a note was delivered to 
her. It was from Mrs. Clifford, and was written in a hurried 
manner. She glanced over the contents, and read the following 
sentence: “I am sure you will be shocked, like myself, to hear 
that our two poor invalids have breathed their last. They died 
within an hour of each other, and not very long after we had left 
them.” 

Mrs. Sutton was indeed shocked, and her feelings were as strange 
as they were painful. Before she could recover herself Mr. Sutton 
entered, and apologising for having delayed the dinner so long, he 
led her into the dining-room. She seated herself. The savoury 
smell of the rich viands filled the apartment. It distressed her, 
her food remained untouched before her. It was no unusual cir- 
cumstance, and her plate was changed. Again and again a dish 
was held to her, but she took nothing. Mr. Sutton was either 
too much accustomed to her manner, or too intent on satisfying his 
own avowed hunger, to notice her. 

The servants had withdrawn. “I'll come to the fire,” said 
Mr. Sutton, rising, and he drew his chair closer to hers. ‘“ Maria !” 
exclaimed he, gaining a full view of her countenance, “In tears! 
what is the matter ?” 

She spoke not, but laying her head on his shoulder, she wept as 
he had never before seen her. ‘Tenderly and anxiously he 
entreated her to reveal the cause of her distress. This at length 
she did, and with the ingenuousness of an amiable disposition first 
awakened to error, acknowledging her own fault, and the pain 
which the knowledge of her uncle’s misconduct and its results had 
given her. 

“Oh William !” said she, as she concluded, “ what a lesson has 
been taught me this day! What a field for self-reproach, and yet 
for gratitude, has been opened before me.” 

“* Then profit by each, my dear Maria,” said Mr. Sutton, affec- 
tionately pressing the hand that lay in his. “The past, as 
concerns your uncle, can never be recalled, nor does it become us 
to pass a severer censure on him, than studiously to shun the 
selfishness which is the very spirit of that extravagance which, 
ruinous to him that is guilty of it, consigns mary an unsuspected 
victim to the lone walls of a prison, or lays them broken-hearted 
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in the grave. Yes, dearest Maria, you can benefit, you can profit 
by the lesson. It is sinful to disdain food for which thousands are 
starving, only because luxury, excess, or satiety render it un- 
palatable, and wantonly to reject in health what sickness in vain 
may pine for. I repeat you can profit by the lesson, and”— he 
paused, looked fondly at her, and, kissing her cheek, murmured, 
—* you will!” 


THE DUMB ARAB BOY. 
A STORY OF THE DESERT. 


NrveE miles south of Suez is pointed out the stone on which Moses 
worshipped God, after the passage of the Red Sea—a place which 
witnessed one of the most striking phenomena ever permitted to 
take place contrary to the laws of nature ; for at this point the sea 
is two leagues wide, and not less than twelve fathoms deep. 

|. At the distance of about half a gunshot from the Asiatic shore 
are seen a few palm-trees and some brushwood, belonging to the 
prickly mimosa tribe. Here tradition relates that Moses caused to 
rise from the ground a spring, which still continues to flow in the 
midst of sand, and supplies the caravans encamping on its banks 
with water almost fit to drink. 

We often visited these springs, to which doves and vultures, 
gazelles and jackals, come every night to quench their thirst; the 
pleasures of the chase, and, especially, the delight we felt in culti- 
vating, beneath the shade of the palm-trees, a few sorry flowers, 
had made us choose this oasis as a favourite resort. After the 
intense heat had subsided, a nimble dromedary brought us to this 
spot in two hours, where we rested under a spacious tent prepared 
beforehand, and dreamed of all that one is likely to dream of far 
away from all one loves. Near these springs, at our request, the 
acting French consul had given hospitality to the most charming 
and most unfortunate creature whom I had ever known : the story 
is simple and touching. 

One day, in the year 1847, the sun in all its strength was 
scorching the atmosphere with its rays ; the heavens, like a vast 
copper dome, reflected on the landscape a brilliant grey tint, when 
there suddenly appeared at the entrance of our tent a child, who 
seemed to be dragging rather than leading a woman, faded, but 
still beautiful. She stopped near the doorway of our frail abode, 
and seemed to be scanning with a restless eye the horizon of sand. 
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The child, overpowered by fatigue, crouched, clinging to his 
mother’s rags, and stretched his hands towards us. The young 
Arab might be twelve years of age, but twelve years under this 
burning sky are equivalent to sixteen spent in our milder climate. 
Tall and slender, like a young palm-branch, his locks fell in disorder 
round an oval face of perfect symmetry, from which glittered two 
half-open eyes, large, black as jet, and full of sweetness and me- 
lancholy. With a few dates and biscuits we soon gained the good- 
will of this stranger of the desert ; but our surprise was extreme 
when, as a sole reply to our numerous questions, the poor child, 
pointing to his mouth, shook his head with a sorrowful expression. 
We conjectured, of course, that he was dumb. Instinctively obeying 
the dictates of maternal love, the Arab female drew near, and 
seated herself close to her son, neyer ceasing to watch ‘some 
imaginary point without. She was deaf to all our words; but the 
old guardian of the springs elicited from her some disjointed sen- 
tences, which he translated to us as follows. 

The unfortunate creature inhabited an Arab village at the ex- 
tremity of the gulf of Sofange, the notorious resort of pirates, who 
from this point intercept the boats laden with pilgrims and 
offerings to the tomb of the prophet ; her husband had been for 
many days absent, when one evening there appeared on the 
horizon several large vessels. Concealed by the darkness of the 
fullowing night, a hundred or more of Egyptian soldiers made — 
a descent on the shore, burnt the houses, and slaughtered the in- 
habitants. The poor mother saw her aged parents killed before 
her eyes, and her own children stabbed one after the other. Fol- 
lowing the impulse of that supernatural strength with which God 
fills the hearts of mothers, she caught up Abdallah, her youngest 
child, and fled to the desert with her precious burden. During 
the first day she wandered over the desert coast of the gulf, and 
reached the southern slope of the mountains of which Sinai and 
Horeb form a part; there the ground, being less arid than the 
other part of Arabia, furnished the unfortunate creatures with a 
few roots. Every morning they found in the hollow of the rocks 
a scanty quantity of fresh and clear water, deposited by the night 
dews ; urged onwards, however, by a restless eagerness, the unfor- 
tunate creature climbed the mountains and descended into the 
wilderness of Sin, where the Israelites, during their forty years’ 
wandering, were sustained by manna from heaven. The miracle 
was not repeated to her; to gain a scanty subsistence she was 
obliged to beg from passing caravans for water and flour, which 
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Mussulman charity never refuses: for ten days, however, the un- 
fortunate pair, having wandered out of the track across the desert, 
had received no sustenance. 

This story interested us, and, at our request, the guardian of the 
springs, for a trifling remuneration, undertook the care of the dis- 
tracted mother and her hapless offspring. 

From this period several days had passed, and Abdallah had in 
gratitude vowed the sincerest friendship towards us; on every 
occasion when leisure permitted us to visit this oasis, he was the 
first to observe us; and however far off we were when his keen 
sight detected us, he failed not to run and offer us water, cooled in 
the fragile earthenware jars with which Syena supplies the whole of 
Egypt: when he discovered one of those melancholy white flowers 
which unfold, as it were, reluctantly, beneath the shelter of the 
scanty brushwood of the desert, he brought it to us in triumph. 
His affection betrayed itself by a thousand little cares and attentions, 
which evidently came from the deepest recesses of his heart. 
Abdallah had been intrusted by us with the care of the tents and 
baggage; he picked up with his own hands and stored away shells 
daily collected in the sands and unexplored rocks. In return for 
his little services, his mother and himself were clothed and main- 
tained by us. But of all he received from us, nothing so much en- 
gaged his affection as a dog, who had become the playmate of this 
poor solitary being, and who alone requited his dumb caresses. 

The time, however, came for us to depart. Abdallah, weeping 
bitterly, kissed our hands, withdrew to his mother, and leaned 
against the wall of the cabin: he followed us for a long time with 
his eyes, and just before we disappeared near the village we saw 
the poor child sob, with his face buried in his little hands. 

Chance conducted us the following year to our old haunts: our 
first care, it may be well imagined, was to inquire for our poor 
Abdallah ; we found, near his deserted cabin, the old garden, but 
all that it contained was a lean, famished dog, and a bunch of 
faded flowers. It was the last remembrance of the unhappy child. 
Pressed by our questions, the Arab informed us that ‘one night 
when the khamsin (simoom or sirocco, the burning wind of the 
desert) was withering nature in its arid embrace, Abdallah’s 
mother, participating in the disorder of the elements, left her cabin 
half-naked, a prey to the most violent agitation ; she dragged with 
her her son, who struggled in vain against a force superior to his 
own, The dog, howling piteously, followed theunfortunate creatures, 
who soon disappeared in the haze of the horizon. From that time 
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they were never seen again; the dog alone came back a short 
time afterwards moaning and scratching at my door ; he was thin, 
and from his neck hung this bunch of dried herbs. The un- 
fortunate mother and child, added he with the heartless resig- 
nation of the Arab, “ must have long ago perished of hunger.” 
This story grieved us exceedingly, and utterly destroyed the 
pleasure that we had promised ourselves from this new excursion. 
The old Arab made our beds and lighted our fires. These ser- 
vices, formerly rendered by Abdallah, recalled the loss of the poor 
child. Affection such as his, though displayed in trifling acts, 
becomes a sweet necessity to those who are far away from their 
friends. The fire flung up at intervals a flickering light; it soon 
went out altogether, and with it all fell back into gloom and silence. 
At intervals the distant sound of a late caravan made us almost 
believe in the return of our little friend: but it quietly continued 
its way, and we heard nothing but the rustling of the sand, hurried 
along by the blast of the wilderness—(From the anes of 
Lieut. Louvel.) C.A. J, 
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THE RUINED KHAN OF HADJI-HAIVAT. 


AFTER residing a month in the impoverished and depopulated 
but most picturesque and interesting city of Brusa, in Asia 
Minor, the first capital of the Osmanlees—“ The city which, 
in all the world, most resembles Granada in Spain, for situation 
and number of fountains,” says old Tournefort—the two tra- 
vellers, for the sake of woodcock shooting, and for other weighty 
reasons which need not be detailed, transferred themselves to a 
lonely chiftlik, or farmhouse, at the edge of the ruined hamlet 
of Hadji-Haivat, which stands on what is facetiously called the 
high-road, at the distance of about four miles from Brusa. 

This farmhouse was occupied by a practical philosopher, agri- 
culturalist, and sportsman of no mean fame in the country. 
Tchelebee John, or Gentleman John, as he was called by every- 
body in the city or plain of Brusa, was a Christian, descended 
from a respectable Catholic Armenian family of Constantinople ; 
but he had received his education in England, and had lived so 
much among Englishmen, that he was himself far more English 
than Armenian. A keener or more expert sportsman, or a 
lighter-hearted man, never lived in this pounds-shillings-and- 
pence world. Had he been allowed to follow his own bent he 
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would have remained in England, and would have become a 
farmer. His family and friends, being all in trade themselves, 
insisted on his becoming a merchant. There was never a greater 
mistake. Among his numerous valuable qualities there was a 
deficiency, a total absence of those which make the successful 
man of business. He had courage enough for ten men of peace- 
ful lives ; but prudence, caution, calculation, he had none. A 
report of the arrival of the wild swans at the lake of Apollonia, 
or the woodcocks at Hadji-Haivat, excited him more than any 
rise in the prices of silk, or than any commercial news what- 
soever ; he thought a good deal more of the wild boars than of 
his bales; and it too often happened that when a stroke of busi- 
ness was to be done, or a capital bargain struck, the Tchelebee, 
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instead of being at his counting-house, was far away among the 
forests and defiles of Olympus, with a whole posse comitatus of 
Turkish sportsmen, tracking the hogs or skirmishing with the 
big brown bears of that classical mountain. Then, Gentleman 
John was too much of a gentleman to resort to any of the 
tricks of trade so commonly practised in this country, and too 
tender-hearted a fellow to refuse credit to an unfortunate dealer, 
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or to try to recover his own by harsh process of law. The con- 
sequence of all this was inevitable: after losing all his own 
money and some money belonging to other people, the Tchelebee 
becameva bankrupt. 

Nil desperandum. John never knew, and never will know, 
what despair means. Some English friends, who had cherished 
him from his childhood, gave him money enough to purchase 
this farm at Hadji-Haivat, and to buy a yoke of buffaloes, two 
English ploughs and other necessary implements; and so the 
Tchelebee, to his heart’s delight, became a farmer at the foot 
of Mount Olympus. Although nearly surrounded by ruins— 
the sad remnants of what had once been a large and thriving 
Turkish village—his house was, beyond comparison, the best in 
all the Brusa plain. He had stocked it with an easy-paced little 
wife, as light-hearted as himself, and with three very promising 
little children. 

Both John and his spouse were excellent narrators of country 
stories and superstitions; but full as was their budget, Giovanni 
the dragoman could generally keep his own, or cap their stories 
with something quite as good. 

Though still genial and warm in the daytime, the weather was 
now cold of nights, But the near flank of Olympus, and a forest 
of chestnut trees close to the house, furnished abundance of ex- 
cellent fuel. The Tchelebee had two grand fireplaces, and one 
of them was in a very snug room; and when the sports of the 
day and the evening meal were over, host, hostess, guests, and 
dragoman gathered on their wicker stools round the blazing, 
cheerful hearth ; and while Roy, an English-descended pointer, 
and Diana—a wonderful little creature, good at all game and 
with all instincts most perfectly developed by careful training, 
education, and long practice (poor little lady, she was growing 
old, the more the pity !)—looked over their paws and extracted 
the thorns they had got in hunting, they passed long hours, 
which otherwise might have been wearisome enough in telling 
stories. And while they were thus engaged, the night wind 
roared in the dark cleft or chasm of Olympus close behind the 
chiftlik; the cucuvajas, or screech-owls (a countless brood), 
screamed dismally through the air; the large sedentary owl 
hooted in the ivied ruins; the jackals, hunting in great packs 
across the plain or along the wooded sides of the mountain, 
yelled shrilly and dolefully; wolves uttered their snappish but 
deep-toned bark ; wild hogs, in search of the fallen fruit, grunted 
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in the chestnut woods; and the concert of wild, natural sounds 
was completed by a waterfall near at hand, and by the 
more distant roar of the Delhi Irmak, or Mad Torrent, which 
came down from Olympus like a cataract. 

Wherever the travellers had been, whether in European or 
in Asiatic Turkey, they had been taken, not anly by the super- 
stitious Greek and Mussulman peasantry, but also by people of 
higher condition, for treasure-seekers—for a couple of Douster- 
swivels. If they made a long out-of-the-way journey to see the 
ruins of some ancient city, it was assumed as a certainty that 
they incurred the toil and expense only in the hope of discovering 
hidden gold and jewels. If they weré found among these ruins, 
diligently examining them, they were pretty sure to be asked 
whether they were lucky; if they took out a pocket-compass 
to take bearings, they were asked whether the compass was not 
a magical instrument, and whether the needle did not point to 
the spot where treasures lay buried. To laugh, or to deny the 
facts, was of no avail. They knew of a certainty that we learned 
Franks possessed many magical arts, and could disarm the spirits 
—the guardians of the hidden treasures—that no poor Turk, 
or Greek, or Armenian could contend with. The Greeks knew 
very well that all these hidden treasures were in keeping of the 
devil (always respectfully called by them “The Being that is 
afar off”). Frank Beys, like the travellers “guarded by charm 
and by spell,” might brave a “ Being that is afar off,” and make 
him relax his hold; but poor Greeks could not—he played them 
such scurvy tricks! A Greek might find the spot, he might dig 
away the earth, he might see the silver and the gold and the 
glittering diamonds, but lo! when he stretched out his hand 
to grasp them, his arm was benumbed; he was paralyzed all 
over ; his blood curdled ; dragons, goblins, and awful sprites glared 
before his eyes; peals of thunder filled his ears ; he swooned, or, 
falling, rolled away from the haunted spot, and do what he 
would he could never find it again. In these matters the Turks 
are not a whit less superstitious than the Greeks. Indeed, most 
of their notions and stories are the same, or bear a strong class 
or family resemblance to one another. Just as much may be 
said of the Armenians of the country who are, perhaps, greater 
treasure-seekers than either Turks or Greeks. But among the 
Mussulmans there are wild, wandering dervishes that are, pro- 
fessionally, discoverers of hidden wealth, and who derive good 
crops from the field of cupidity and credulity. The use of 
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the divining-rod, or hazel twig, is not unknown to these Oriental 
Dousterswivels ; but they have various other processes. One 
of their methods is this: among ruins, or in any space reported 
to have treasures concealed beneath, they mumble certain prayers 
and incantations over a broad sheet of paper; they tear the 
sheet into small pieces, and throw the bits up in the air when 
the wind is blowing briskly; and some one of these many bits 
of paper must alight upon a spot where there is a treasure 
beneath. The worst of it is, so many of these minute frag- 
ments are blown away to places where they cannot be found, 
becoming as invisible as the treasure itself. But failure does 
not shake faith; and the vagabond dervish keeps up his re- 
putation by vowing that, if all the missing pieces could be 
recovered, some one of them would be found to have alighted 
upon ground that covered a very mine of Golconda, which only 
required a little digging to reward his dupes with its inestimable 
riches, 

But in Turkey, as in all the despotic countries in the East, 
the concealment of wealth has always been a very prevalent 
practice ; a real hidden treasure is discovered now and then. 

“This,” said Tchelebee John, “may be considered purely 
accidental; but I can, of my own knowledge, tell you a case 
in which a dervish had something to do. It happened not 
long ago; the scene was our Turkish cemetery of Hadji-Haivat, 
which stands here on a root of Olympus, close by the high road 
to Kutayah and the interior. 

“A traveller—a Turk from this plain—found in a lonely 
village, far in the interior of the country, towards Kutayah, a 
very aged Mussulman, who was also a native of the Plain of 
Brusa. The venerable man had once been a great robber. 
Adverse circumstances—fate, kismet—broke up the band in a 
hurry. Some were shot in battle with the pasha’s troops; some 
were taken and impaled. But just before the dispersion, the 
robbers had hidden the richest part of their spoils in the deserted 
cemetery near our ruined khan of Hadji-Haivat; and the 
venerable old gentleman would fain tell his countryman, the 
traveller, how to find it. Dig with a broad spade beyond the 
seventh tombstone, and there you will find silver and gold and 
precious stones. Returning to his native plain and village, 
the traveller told his secret to a friend or two; for he had not 
the courage to go alone to the cemetery on such an errand. 
His friends went with him; but the turbaned-stones had been 
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all knocked about, mixed and confused; and there was no 
telling which was first or which was seventh. They could make 
nothing of it. But at this nick of time a wandering dervish, 
a professional treasure-seeker, came to the village, and was 
taken into council, Old felt-hat undertook to find the treasure. 
They all went together at night with their broad spades and 
matlocks. ; 

“*T ry here,’ said the dervish. They dug and found nothing. 
‘Try here,’ nothing! So they tried in several other places. 
But at last the dervish struck the ground with his foot; and 
the ground gave forth a hollow sound. The dervish trembled, 
and turned ghastly pale; but presently he said ‘Dig here! 
In the name of the Prophet dig!’ The peasants dug; and 
they soon came to a heap of common copper dishes. ‘Stop! 
by the beard of the Prophet, stop!’ said the dervish, looking 
more ghastly pale than before, ‘stop! Shaitan is near! Stop 
I say, or we shall all be paralyzed, struck blind, carried off by 
devils!’ The villagers, already in a cold sweat of fear, did as 
they were bidden, ‘I must prepare for this great and solemn 
work with prayer and fasting,’ said the dervish. ‘Do you the 
same; get ye gone to your houses, and come not forth from 
them until to-morrow at the third hour of the night. Then, if 
you fast and pray strongly, the moment will be propitious: 
meet me here, and with the blessing of the Prophet we will 
dig again and find what Allah gives us. For the present, fill 
in the earth. Not a word of this business to man, woman, or 
child! If you blab, the devil will know the secret and keep 
the treasure, and send his serpents and dragons into the hole 
to devour you!’ The villagers solemnly vowed to be silent, 
and to do all that the treasure-seeker enjoined. ‘Then meet 
me here precisely at the time named,’ said the dervish. 

“*Evat! evat! yes! yes!’ On the morrow, at the third 
hour of the night, the peasants returned to the cemetery of 
Hadji-Haivat ; but their friend the dervish was not there, and 
in vain they waited his coming all through the night. During 
the dark hours they had not courage to approach the spot ; 
but when it was daylight they went to the hole, and found it 
open, wide, and deep, and nothing in it. All at once the truth 
flashed upon their dull intellects ; the dervish was a cheat and 
rogue, and had played them false ; the treasure-seeker had come 
to the cemetery alone, while they were fasting and praying, and 
had gotten all the treasure for himself. They spat on their own 
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beards; they called themselves grandfathers of asses; their 
livers burned. They trudged off to Brusa, to inquire whether 
the dervish had been seen there. They were told that at a very 
early hour on the preceding day a dervish had bought him a fine 
horse, and a goud, strong, fast mule, and had forthwith taken 
the nearest road which leads to Moudania and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. Pursuit was useless; the unsainted dervish had a good 
twenty-four hours’ start: and he was never afterwards seen or 
heard of in the plain of Brusa.” 

These events were of recent ocecurence. Our Tchelebee was 
living at the Hadji-Haivat at the time: he had heard something 
of the treasure before the arrival of the dervish; and was 
rather severely censured by several of his and our friends for 
not having gone in search of it himself. Everybody hereabout 
knew the circumstances; and in this case it was quite evident 
that a dervish had found something of value, and by a very 
ingenious trick had appropriated it. 

For generations reports had prevailed that there were certain 
holes and caverns in the roots of Olympus full of gold. Many 
searches had been made after them. Near the Armenian village 
of Ghieul, in the direction of Yeni-Ghieul, considerable excava- 
tions had been made recently, and gold had been found, not in 
its coined or wrought state, but in its natural state. Some seraffs 
formed a company forthwith, but the expenses of working the 
mine far exceeded the value of the gold they got from it. This 
might have been attributable to their ignorance and their bungling 
way of working. Perhaps where the Armenians had given up 
in despair, better mineralogists and miners might have worked 
with profit. One of our Turks—an occasional shooting com- 
panion of the Tchelebee—told this story :— 

One moonlight night he was out after the wild boars with 
several companions. His party had separated as usual, to lie 
in ambush in different parts of a narrow wooded glen, through 
which the boars were accustomed to descend from Mount Olympus 
to the plain. As he lay hid among the trees—not a hog passing 
his way—he began to think of the treasure-caverns and of the 
genii and dragons that guarded them. Feeling rather too lonely 
he set up a shout; but his comrades were too far off to hear 
him. He began to quake. He shouted again, and while he was 
yet shouting, an enormous and terrible dragon came out of the 
ground close to him, caught him in its folds, and dragged him 
through the wood, and some way up the mountain, and then 
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into a spacious cave full of gold and glittering diamonds, the 
mouth of which was in the face of a broad, solid, dark, rock. 
Here the dragon left him to himself; but when he would have 
put forth his hand to clutch some of the glorious treasure, another 
dragon, with eyes bigger than the full moon, and ten times bigger 
and more terrible than the first dragon, uncoiled himself at the 
end of the cavern, and coming towards the mouth, gave the 
Osmanlee such a switch with its mighty tail that it sent him back 
to the spot among the trees where he had been watching for 
wild boars The philosophical interpretation of all this was 
that the huntsman had fallen to sleep in an uneasy position and 
had had a terrible nightmare. § He, however, would never admit 
the interpretation: he continued to believe most firmly that he 
had seen a treasure of incalculable value, and that one dragon 
had carried him to the cave, and another had cast him from it. 
He described the dark rock, the cavern, and the arrangement 
of the gold and dazzling jewels within it, with great particularity ; 
and was quite sure that some day the treasure would be found 
and removed by such men as had dominion over dragons and 
evil spirits. Hitherto all search after the spot by daylight had 
failed; and more than one wandering dervish had thrown his 
bits of paper into the air without effect. 

John 'Tchelebee regarded the story as a vision; but then the 
precise spot where treasure was to be found had been so often 
indicated by dreams! Nobody in this country would altogether 
despair or neglect such a very clear dream as this! In short, 
the travellers believed that more than once John had gone looking 
after that particular rock and cavern in the roots of Olympus. 
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FACTS ABOUT FAMILIAR THINGS. 
SOLDIERS. 


So.p1er is a word derived, it has been supposed, from soldari, 
a band of six hundred men, mentioned by Casar, who bound 
themselves to attend their leader into battle, and live or die with 
him. It has also been thought that the word comes from soldus, 
a coin of the Roman Empire, which may have been used in 
paying the troops. The pay of the French soldiers is called soldé 
at the present time, and the term for the inen is soldats. 

Soldiers have always been divided into horse and foot, or, 
as they are called, cavalry and infantry. The auneed 
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comes from the French cavallerie, and that is a corruption of 
the Latin caballus—a horse. The word infantry originated, it 
is said, in this way. One of the Infantas of Spain, hearing that 
her father’s army had been defeated by the Moors, collected a 
body of foot soldiers, who overthrew the victors, and in memory of 
the achievement the name of infantry was given to troops who 
fight on foot. 

Another derivation of the term is from fante, a word applying 
in strictness to children only ; but it was generally applied to 
all young people; from fante came fantaccini, and from that 
fantassin, a name formerly given very generally to soldiers. It was 
applied to them, it is supposed, because the common people, from 
whom the army has always been recruited, were infants-in-law 
during the feudal times. 

The famous Greek phalanx and Roman legion were composed 
of foot soldiers. Both in ancient and modern times the infantry 
nas formed the main strength of armies. The cavalry has 
never been more than an auxiliary force. The success of battles 
has depended on the firm array of the infantry, rolling on in a 
living wave, or standing fast in a living rampart. As the art 
of war has advanced, the employment of cavalry has declined, 
and the improvement of artillery has rendered horse soldiers 
still less useful than ever. For cannon balls can do the work of 
cavalry more swiftly and surely ; but horse-soldiers are such con- 
spicuous marks, that if exposed to a fire they can scarcely escape 
destruction. The superiority of infantry consists in the greater 
intelligence of men over horses, in their being able to go where 
horses cannot, in being able to subsist more easily ; while cavalry 
are quite useless in attacking entrenchments. The duty of 
cavalry consists in protecting the wings of the infantry; in 
breaking through and disordering an enemy when in confusion ; 
in protecting the infantry when retreating; in cutting off small 
detachments or stragglers by great rapidity of movement; in 
patrolling, and in conveying despatches. 

The first regular troops in this country were militia: this force 
originated with King Alfred. It consisted both of horse and 
foot, the greater part being the latter. The thanes and rich 
landed proprietors formed the cavalry, and their serfs and 
dependants the infantry. The foot soldiers were «divided into 
heavy and light troops: the former being equipped with swords, 
spears, and large oval shields; and the latter with spears, clubs, 
and battle-axes, In our times the light troops are armed precisely 
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the same as the heavy troops, but the most active men are selected 
for the duty assigned to this branch, which is to advance and 
retire rapidly, and act as the eyes of the whole army. 

After the Norman conquest, the soil of this country was 
divided into sixty thousand knights’ fees, and each was bound 
to furnish the king with one miles, or soldier, to serve for forty 
days. The proprietors, in other words, held their land on the 
tenure of fighting the battles of the kings who gave it; and the 
soldiers were the peasantry summoned from the plough. The 
punishment for disobeying an order to appear was a fine or for- 
feiture of the land. In this way the king’s armies were raised 
for centuries after the Conquest. 

“Regular army there was none,” says Macaulay. “Every man had 
a slight tincture of soldiership, but scarcely any man more than a slight 
tincture, The calamities of civil war were confined to the slaughter 
on the field of battle, and to a few executions and confiscations. In a 
week the peasant was driving his team, and the esquire flying his 
hawks, over the field of Towton or of Bosworth, as if no extraordinary 
event had interrupted the course of human life.” 

The militia system continued until the reign of Charles [, 
when the Parliament not only deprived the king of the command 
of the militia, but laid the foundation of a standing army. 

Charles II. tried to establish a standing army after the con- 
tinental plan ; but the very persons who had restored the monarchy 
became his strongest opponents on this point. The acts of Crom- 
well had created a great prejudice against regular troops. 


“One such army,” again to use the language of Macaulay, “had held 
dominion in England, and under that dominion the king had been mur- 
dered, the nobility degraded, the landed gentry plundered, and the Church 
persecuted. There was scarce a rural grandee who could not tell a tale 
of wrongs and insults, suffered by himself or his father, at the hands of 
the Parliamentary soldiers. One old cavalier had seen half his manor- 
house blown up. ‘The hereditary elms of another had been hewn down. 
A third could never go into his parish church without being reminded, 
by the defaced escutcheons and headless statues of his ancestors, that 
Oliver’s red-coats had once stabled their horses there. The consequence 
was, that these very Royalists, who were most ready to fight for the king, 
were the last persons whom he could venture to ask for the means of 


hiring troops.” 
The regular soldiers collected were, therefore, disbanded on the 
Restoration; nevertheless, their employment was gradually restored. 
A body of Scotch, which during the reign of James I. went 
into the service of the French, returned to England in 1661, and 
became the 1st or Royal Regiment, still existing, and the oldest 
regular corps in Europe. In 1661, too, a regiment of horse was 
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formed of discharged soldiers ; these afterwards became grenadier 
horse guards, and in 1788 the life guards. About the same time 
the Earl of Oxford’s regiment of horse was raised; and also 
became life guards; it is now known as the Oxford Blues. The 
grenadier guards, and the Coldstream guards, were also formed ; 
then the 2nd or Queen’s regiment; and next the Holland regi- 
ment—so called from its services in that country, and now from 
the colour of the clothes it used to wear, known as the Buffs. 

In 1684 a seventh regiment was raised in Ireland, and main- 
tained out of the revenue of that country. Other regiments 
raised afterwards in England took precedence of it in number, 
but it was afterwards included amy the English troops as. the 
18th Royal Irish. 

The British army now consists of 131 regiments of infantry and 
cavalry. The infantry are 3 regiments of guards, 99 of the line, 
1 rifle brigade, 1 regiment of engineers, and 1 of artillery ; part of 
the latter forms a horse brigade. The cavalry are 1 regiment of 
horse guards, 2 regiments of life guards, 7 of dragoon guards, 
3 other regiments of heavy dragoons, viz., the 1st (Royals), 2nd 
(Scots Grays), and 6th (Enniskillings), and 13 regiments of light 
dragoons—26 regiments in all. There are, in addition, 4 divi- 
sions of royal marines for sea service, the militia and yeomanry 
cavalry for home service, and some colonial regiments. Dragoons, 
properly speaking, are light horsemen, trained to fight both on horse- 
back and on foot. The oldest regiment of this kind in the British 
service is the Scots Grays, raised in 1681. The term dragoon is 
derived from draconarius, the name given to a standard-bearer, 
who carried a flag displaying a dragon, Of the light dragoons 
four regiments are hussars, an imitation of the national militia of 
Poland and Hungary—so called from the shout with which they 
rushed into battle; and four other regiments are lancers, which 
were introduced into the British service, to correspond with similar 
regiments in the French army. An army in the field, if it be 
large, consists of two or more divisions. Each division is sub- 
divided into brigades, and each brigade into battalions. <A 
battalion usually consists of a regiment, whether it numbers its 
full complement of one thousand or less. A regiment of infantry 
is divided into ten companies ; and a regiment of cavalry into three 
squadrons, a term derived from sguadra, which is a corruption of 
quadrata, the Latin name for a body of men arranged in a square 
form. Each squadron is subdivided into two troops. ‘The officers 
of a regiment are the colonel, who has the chief command ; the 
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lieutenant-colonel, who is the actual commander; the majors, 
who are his assistants; the captains, one to each company, who 
are to the company what the lieutenant-colonel is to the whole 
regiment ; and in infantry regiments lieutenants and ensigns, and 
in cavalry regiments lieutenants and cornets, who are the assistants 
of the captains. There is one of each to every company. 

Each regiment has its place when in line. The right wing 
is the post of honour. The 1st regiment occupies the right, and 
the other regiments are ranged left of it, according to their 
numbers. The guards and artillery go to the right of the Ist. 
Again, the companies of a regiment have their stated positions. 
The grenadier company takes the right, and the light company 
the left, extremity of the line, and the other companies are ranged 
right and left of the centre where the colours of the regiment 
are placed. These are always carried by the youngest ensigns, 
and guarded by the tallest sergeants. Both ensigns and cornets 
are so called after a flag. 

When the English soldiers wore armour, the common men were 
distinguished only by scarfs and badges, on the latter of which 
were impressed the arms of their several leaders. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. a sort of uniform was introduced: it consisted 
of an upper garment of white, while the troops in the king’s 
particular service wore the cross of St. George on their coats. In 
1544 the troops were ordered to wear coats of blue cloth, 
bordered with red. In the reign of Queen Mary they wore 
white coats marked with red crosses ; and in the reign of Elizabeth 
the infantry wore cassocks and long trousers of grey, and the 
cavalry red cloaks without sleeves and reaching to the knees. 
Grey coats and breeches were the uniform at the time William IIL 
became king, and he substituted for it red, as now worn. 

The army is governed by a code of laws called the Mutiny 
Act, which originated in the following circumstance :—In 
1689 the Royal Scotch regiment and the Dumbarton regiment 
were sent to Ipswich to embark for Holland; they refused 
to go, mutinied, seized the military chest and four pieces of 
cannon, and set off towards Scotland. But they were pursued 
by three regiments of Dutch dragoons and made prisoners. ‘To 
punish this and all future misconduct of the kind, the Mutiny 
Act was passed in great haste, and it was, as it continues to 
be, a striking proof of the national prejudice against a standing 
army ; for it only empowered the Government to raise an army 
for one year, ending the 10th of November; and the form is 
still continued, although soldiers are enlisted for twenty-one years. 
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In the first instance, it declared that it was necessary to main- 
tain a stated number of troops for the defence of the Protestant 
religion ; now the necessity is stated to be regard for the stability 
of the kingdom, and the preservation of the balance of power in 
Europe. The Mutiny Act is re-enacted every year ; if it were not 
there would be no legal power to pay, punish, or control the army, 
and it would, in fact, be dissolved, by becoming an illegal body. 

Regiments are named after the places in which, or the per- 
sons by whom, they have been raised. Thus one of the regi- 
ments of foot guards is called the Coldstream Guards, because 
they were raised in the neighbourhood of Coldstream, by the 
Duke of Albemarle. The 78th is called the Duke of Albany’s 
Rangers, the men having volunteeted to follow him to the field. 
The 28th is called the North Gloucester regiment, because in 
that district the regiment originated. A few of the regiments, 
however, have no designation but their numbers. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING.—No. I. 


Printine is the art of taking impressions from characters or 


figures, on paper, linen, silk, and other fabrics. There are 
several kinds of printing ; from moveable letters, and from metal 
casts obtained from them, for books; from engravings on wood 
and metal, for pictures ; from blocks, on which birds, flowers, and 
designs are cut, or from rollers on which they are impressed, 
for printing calico, linen, paper-hangings, &c. ; from letters and 
drawings sketched upon stone, coated with grease, called litho- 
graphy ; and, finally, the newly-invented art of natural printing, 
which consists im stamping natural objects, such as leaves, 
feathers, and flowers, upon sheets or rollers of metal in a softened 
state, and printing from these rollers on paper. But though 
the above is the technical definition of printing, a much wider 
meaning is generally given to the term. “The essence of printing,” 
we are told by an able writer, “is the production of a copy 
by pressure.” In this sense, then, to seal a letter is to print 
upon wax, and to coin or stamp money, is to print upon gold, or 
silver, or copper, or whatever may be the substance used. 

The early Egyptians were the earliest printers; for they 
printed inscriptions on bricks; and some of the stamps which 
they used for the purpose now form part of the antiquarian 
treasures of the British Museum. The people of Babylon also 
rudely practised the art more than two thousand years ago. 
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Bricks are tequently found by persons engaged in excavating 
and exploring the gigantic ruins of the fallen city, bearing the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar stamped upon them. The manner 
in which this was done is known from its simplicity. The in- 
scription, having been engraved on a piece of wood or stone, was 
stamped on the wet clay; and the brick formed by the clay 
was either dried in the sun or burnt in a kiln. The bricks 
were thus rendered so durable, that they have survived the city 
itself. This may be called clay printing, and probably was the 
first step in the art.* 

The next was the use of the seal for making impressions. 
The earliest mention of a seal, let us premise, is found in the 
thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis. Three thousand five hundred 
years ago, Judah, one of the sons of Jacob, we are told, gave 
his seal or signet in pledge to Tamar. At that time, however, 
seals were not used to close letters, but instead of them. A seal 
was an emblem of authority, as the Lord Mayor’s mace now is, 
instead of the proof of the authenticity of a document. The 
first instance of the use of the seal in closing letters, described 
in Holy Scripture, is in connexion with the wicked deeds of 
Jezebel, about nine hundred years before the birth of Christ. 
Ahab, king of Samaria, coveted the vineyard of Naboth, in Jezreel, 
desiring to make a herb garden of it, because it was near to his 
palace: Naboth refused to part with the vineyard, either for its 
worth in money or in exchange for a better one, because it was the 
inheritance which had descended to him from his father. Ahab 
was so mortified with disappointment, that he laid down upon his 
bed, turned away his face, and would not eat. Jezebel, his wife, 
asked him why he was so sad, and he confessed what troubled him. 
Jezebel thereupon bade him arise and rejoice, promising to give 
him the vineyard. “So she wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and 
sealed them with his seal, and sent the letters unto the elders, and 

* The oldest and most authentic of all books, the Holy Bible, speaks 
of printing in Leviticus xix. 28 ; “Ye shall not make any cuttings in your 
flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you.” This refers to the 
custom of tattooing. Again, Job says, “Oh that my words were now 
written, that they were printed in a book,” xix. 23. The meaning of 
Job is clear from the words which follow :—‘That they were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever.” He wished that they 
might be registered in a book of record, and inscribed on a rock or pillar, 
according to the custom of ancient times. The translator has used the 
modern word “printed” to convey an ancient meaning; and it is cal- 
culated to deceive. Printers sometimes quote the words of Job in proof 


of the high antiquity of the art ; it is obvious he meant something very 
different from modern printing. 
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to the nobles, in his city, dwelling with Naboth.”* The elders 
and nobles, at Jezebel’s instigation, falsely accused Naboth of 
blaspheming God, and the king; and he was stoned to death. 
For this act of oppression and bloodshed, God sent Elijah to meet 
Ahab, when he went, having killed Naboth, to take possession, 
and the prophet foretold the coming punishment of the guilty king 
and queen: “In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth 
shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine ;” and again, “the dogs shall 
eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel.” The prophecy, we need 
scarcely add, was strictly fulfilled, and where Ahab sought only 
his pleasure, he found death, and Jezebel a dishonourable grave. 

The Romans used seals at a very early period of their history. 
It is clear, moreover, from some Roman seals which are still in 
existence, that the crude principle of letter-press printing was 
known to them. They certainly practised that rude and cruel 
form of printing which is not yet banished from our fields, the 
branding of cattle with redhot irons, which after all is printing 
in hair, wool, and hide. It is not known what substances the 
Romans used as sealing-wax; and the knowledge of it having 
been lost by succeeding nations, they substituted lead. The 
earliest seals in Christian times were thin impressions upon lead. 
The Emperor Charlemagne wore his seal on the pommel of his 
sword, and he usctl to say, “I will maintain with the point that 
which I have engaged (7. ¢., set his seal to) with the hilt.” 

The invention of money was another step in the art of print- 
ing. To stamp the figure of a head, or any other device, on 
a piece of money, is nothing else than to print on a piece of 
metal. Remarkably enough, too, the method used in stamping 
money is the same now as ever it has been. An engraving of 
the device to be stamped, or die, as it is called, is cut on a 
punch, or handle, and the punch is forcibly driven against the 
metal, which is thereby stamped with the device. It is uncer- 
tain when money was first coined. No mention of money is 
made in the early part of Holy Scripture,t and the earliest pro- 


* 1 Kings xxi. 5. 

+t We read of shekels as early as the time of Abraham. For instance, 
Abraham gave four hundred shekels of silver “current money with the 
merchants,” as the Scripture says, for a burial-place for Sarah his wife, and 
she died about 1860 years before the birth of Christ. But though the 
word “money” is used in the translations of the Bible, it is not found in 
the original Hebrew ; for what is now commonly called money did not 
exist amongst the Jews. Shekels were weights not coins, and consisted 
of ingots and wedges of metal. The word “coin,” it is supposed, is 
derived from the Latin word for wedge. At a later period the Jews 
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fane writer, Homer, says nothing whatever on the subject. 
Though commerce sprung up at a very early age, it was for a 
long time carried on by barter. Herodotus, surnamed “the 
Father of History,’ says that the Lydians were the first people 
who coined gold and silver money. The origin of it is also 
attributed to Pheidon, king of Argos, 895 years before the birth 
of Christ. The Hindoos. used to possess a coin which they 
declared to be four thousand years old, and they reverenced it like 
a god. It was originally dug up near the royal palace of Mysore. 
It was afterwards found amongst the treasures of Tippoo Saib, 
captured by the British army at Seringapatam, and is now in the 
possession of the East India Company. Its age is, in all proba- 
bility, fabulous. 

As seals were formed with a graver, and money with a die, 
it is obvious that engraving preceded the primitive method of 
printing. Some particulars of the early history of this art may, 
therefore, not be out of place. The ancient Egyptians, who were, 
perhaps, the people first formed into a nation, were great and 
very expert engravers. The stone coffins, or sarcophagi, in which 
they buried their dead, the walls and pillars of the vast temples 
in which they worshipped their strange gods, their statues and 
obelisks, the Egyptians covered with figures and inscriptions, and 
even pictures of battles, processions, and other events, engraved 
with a superiority of style, which is the wonder of our more 
enlightened age. The engravers of the present day are, in 
fact, inferior in one respect to those who lived three thousand 
years ago. We possess no tools hard enough or sharp enough 
to cut the granite, and porphyry, and jasper, which the Egyptians 
covered with the most exquisite engravings. We can only guess 
at the means by which they accomplished it. 

We are told in the Book of Exodus, that the children of Israel, 
during their bondage in Egypt, learnt the art of engraving on 
seals, and on metal plates, from their oppressors. When they 
were delivered from captivity, Moses was commanded by the Lord, 
“to make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it like the 
engravings of a signet.” Bezaleel is also mentioned as being 
“ filled with the wisdom of heart, to work all manner of work 
with the graver, as well as to devise cunning works, to work in 


stamped their shekels with Aaron’s rod and the golden pot that held 
the manna ; just as in our time pure gold and silver articles are stamped 
with the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company, as a proof of their purity, 
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gold, in silver, and in brass.” The earliest Greeks used en- 
graving in delineating maps on metal plates. Aristagoras, we 
are told by Herodotus, appeared before the king of Sparta, five 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, with a tablet of brass, 
on which were inscribed every part of the habitable world, the 
seas, and the rivers. Probably as early as this, at all events 
before the time of Christianity, lands were granted in the penin- 
sula of Hindostan by deeds engraved on copper, just as we now 
engross them on parchment. One of these copper plates, or 
deeds, bearing date twenty years before the birth of Christ, is 
still in existence. Engraving, however, is not printing, though 
one might have naturally suggested the other. Yet strangely 
enough, letter-press printing, that is, the art now commonly used, 
was discovered before any one had obtained impressions from 
engraved plates. The art of printing pictures and writing, by 
the means of engraved copper plates, dates from and after the time 
of letter-press printing. 

The first appearance of printing in a practical shape was 
when the seal, or other stamp, instead of being forced against 
a softer substance than itself, was wetted with some liquid of the 
nature of ink, and pressed upon another body, so that an image 
or picture of the stamp was transferred to that other body. 
This was first accomplished in China, by a minister of state 
named Foong-taon, in the tenth century. Foong-taon was a 
learned man, as all the great officers of state in China must be, 
learning being the only road to royal favour in that country. 
He desired to multiply the copies of a book which had pleased 
him, and at the same time save the labour of writing them. 
This task had, until then, been deemed impossible ; but probably 
the thought struck Foong-taon that with some contrivance he 
might multiply writing in the same way that he could multiply 
the impressions of a seal. The idea was simple and natural, and 
the only difficulty in the way was how to make a stamp like the 
writing to be multiplied. A little observation soon instructed 
him. He pasted a page of writing, while it was wet, upon the 
face of a smooth piece of wood. The writing made a mark on 
the wood, just as a letter does when it is turned down upon a 
sheet of blotting-paper. A copy of the writing was, in other 
words, impressed on or transferred to the wood. Then all that 
part of the surface of the wood not touched by the writing,— 
that part between and around the strokes of the characters,— 
was cut away with a chisel or graver, so that the wood was con- 
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verted into an engraved tablet; with the difference that, in an 
engraving, the letters are cut into the face of the material, like 
the inscription on a tombstone; while in this kind of printing, 
the face itself was cut away, leaving the letters standing out, 
like the raised letters we see on a shop front. The letters thus 
formed by Foong-taon were wetted with some kind of ink, paper 
was then pressed upon them, and an inken copy of the letters was 
thereby transferred to the paper. This was really and truly the 
art of printing. 

The Chinese are remarkable for their stationary character. 
They are nearly the same to-day as they were a thousand years 
ago, and a thousand years ago as they were thousands before. 
They were the inventors of gunpowder, but they have made no use 
of it because their fathers did not. As they built houses and 
temples, and made silk and porcelain ten centuries since, 
so they do now, neither better nor worse; neither their music 
nor painting, nor any other art, has undergone any change 
during the course of time. They have, in a word, buried 
their talents in a napkin. Printing has fared no better than 
the other arts in China. To this day the Chinese print in 
the same manner as they did nine hundred years ago; or, 
according to their own reckoning, nineteen hundred years 
ago. A wooden block or plate of wood, generally cut from the 
apple or pear tree, is shaped to the size of the page of the book 
which it is proposed to print. The surface of the block is then 
rubbed with paste, made sometimes from boiled rice, and it is 
thus rendered very smooth. ‘The words which each page is to 
contain, are finely written on soft transparent paper, and while 
the ink is still wet, the paper is laid on the surface of the block, 
the side written on being downwards, so that the writing appears 
in an inverted order through the thin paper on which it is written. 
The paper is then gently rubbed on the back, and a clear copy 
of the writing remains on the surface of the wood. ‘The wood 
is then cut away as already described, and a wooden copy of 
the writing is left. The printing is done without a press; for 
so delicate is the paper of which the Chinese books are formed, 
that it would be broken by any heavy pressure. A little friction, 
indeed, is sufficient to give the required impression. The printer 
holds in his right hand two brushes, or rather a handle with 
a brush at each end of it; with one of these brushes he lays 
the ink on the letters; then having laid the paper on the inked 
letters, with the other brush he gently rubs the back of the paper. 
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This effects the printing; and so expert are the workmen, that 
even in this rude way, one man can print two thousand copies 
in a day. 

It is a striking circumstance, certainly, that the Chinese, who 
were the first inventors of printing, have been the last to im- 
prove the art. But though national character has much to do 
with the matter, it is not the sole cause of it. The fact is not 
so unnatural as it may seem, when all circumstances are con- 
sidered. It is partly owing to the nature of the Chinese 
written language. ‘The English written language consists of 
twenty-six letters, each having a particular sound attached 
to it, and, by changing the position of these letters, we can 
form all our words, and express all our thoughts. Nor is there 
any practical limit to the power of expression which these twenty- 
six letters possess, since they may be formed into no less than 
620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000 different combinations or words 
without a single repetition. The Chinese written language is 
not, however, expressed by different combinations of a few simple 
letters, but consists of a separate character for every separate 
word. Chinese characters are, in fact, signs of words, formed 
without the use of letters. The language may be described 
either as all alphabet and no words, or as all words and no 
alphabet ; and, in consequence, a person must learn, some say 
five thousand, others say as many as sixty thousand characters, 
before he can read a Chinese book with ease. The use of move- 
able types, which constitutes the great improvement in printing, 
the Chinese generally consider more tedious than printing in 
blocks as we have described. The time occupied in cutting or 
casting the number of separate characters required to print a 
book in the Chinese language, it was long held by other nations 
would actually be greater than the time in which it might be 
written. But the principles of the language having been inti- 
mately studied, it has been found practicable to print the Chinese 
characters by a combination of moveable types. One mode, the 
invention of Legrand, of Paris, consists in adding to the cha- 
racter representing the key, another character which alters the 
sense. The number of? punches used, that is, the number of 
different types required, is four thousand six hundred, and this is 
the mode most simple and most generally used. Another mode, 
invented in Austria, consists of a number of points and strokes 
which are put together in the form of the Chinese words. 

[ To be continued. } 
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THE GREEK CHURCH IN RUSSIA. 


oT eo 
eb") 


INTERIOR OF A GREEK CHURCH, 


Most of our readers are probably aware that the terrible struggle 
upon which we have so reluctantly entered with the modern Timour 
of the North, is mixed up in some mysterious manner with the 
presumed interests of the Greek Church, and especially that portion 
of this extensive communion now under the sovereignty of the 
Sultan. The quarrel, which is now menacing the peace and 
onward progress of Europe, and perhaps of the world, originated, 
as is generally known, in a peremptory demand by the Czar of a 
concession of privileges to the Greek clergy and monks in the 
occupation of the Holy Places at Jerusalem. This request having 
been granted by the Porte, the imperious representative of the 
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Russian autocrat proceeded to claim for his overbearing master a 
right of interference in the internal management and control of 
the eastern church ; which, if conceded, would have been tantamount 
to a transference of the allegiance of some millions of subjects to a 
foreign and dangerous power. The Turkish government saw the 
snare and avoided it, by firmly refusing the unwarrantable demand. 
It was this bold and dignified denial and rebuff which, by wounding 
the imperial pride, and traversing the encroaching line of Muscovite 
policy, brought on the present fearful crisis of public affairs. 

Exercising absolute authority already over the Greek Christians 
in his own dominions, the Emperor aims avowedly at the attainment 
of a recognised “ protectorate” over the entire eastern church. 
This superintendence is coveted, however, we feel assured, only as 
a means for advancing his temporal and political power, just as in 
the analogous instance of the Romish church, the spiritual 
authority of the Pope is made subservient to worldly aggran- 
disement and state sway. Now, while admitting that the 
Christian subjects of the Porte have been hitherto deeply aggrieved 
and cruelly oppressed by their Moslem rulers, it may not be unin- 
teresting or inopportune to inquire whether they are likely to reap 
any advantages from a change of masters. In order to judge of 
the alleged benefits and blessings of a Russian protectorate, for 
which the Eastern Christians are said to be sighing, let us glance 
at the condition of that highly-privileged branch of the Greek 
Church which already basks beneath the beneficent sway of the 
Czar. Surely we may expect to find in this the model of religious 
communities. We shall see. 

The power exercised by the Czars over the church in Russia 
dates as far back as the time of Peter the Great. Up to that 
period the chief authority had been vested in the hands of the 
metropolitan patriarch, who had ever been treated with the utmost 
reverence and respect by the ruling power. It had even been cus- 
tomary for the Czar, on Palm Sunday, to lead by the bridle an ass, 
on which the patriarch rode through the streets of Moscow, iz com- 
memoration of the Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem. On the’ death 
of Adrian, in 1700, however, the Russian bishops being assembled 
for the purpose of electing a successor, their proceedings 
were suddenly arrested by the unexpected entrance of Peter the 
Great, who addressed them in the concise but authoritative 
sentence, “I am your patriarch !” and forthwith he appointed 
Stephen Gavoursky, guardian of the patriarchate, as a kind of pro 
tempore viceregent, until he could himself find leisure to bring 
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about the great changes in ecclesiastical government which he was 
contemplating. After having run his career of victory, and 
effected his improvements in the civil and military departments, he 
turned his attention to church matters; and having found the 
senate of use in the temporal government, he resolved to institute 
a synod, for jurisdiction in spiritual affairs. The existence of one 
individual possessing so much power as was vested in the patri- 
archal office, was a species of rivalry that his absolute spirit 
could not brook ; and he found it interpose such a serious barrier 
to his all-overwhelming despotism, that he determined to remove 
it. Having matured his plans for the establishment of a per- 
manent local synod, the Czar submitted his project to the appro- 
bation of the eastern patriarchs, from whom he received a letter, 
couched in the most fulsome and cringing terms, confirming and 
legitimatizing the new appointment. It was designated “ our 
brother in Christ, the holy and sacred synod,” and authorized to 
“do and perform all that is done and performed by the four apos- 
tolical and most holy patriarchal thrones.” ‘This “holy legislative 
synod” first met in Moscow, and was originally composed of 
twelve individuals; but it has since been transferred to St. Peters- 
burg, and the number of its members is variable, being dependent 
on the will of the Emperor. There are several subordinate courts, 
from each of which.appeal may be made to the one above it. By 
these facts it is clear that the present Emperor is following out the 
traditional policy of his imperial predecessors—there being no 
bounds, apparently, to the ambition of the house of Romanoff. Let 
us now inquire how this system actually works. 

According to the testimony of a gentleman long resident in that 
country,* the church is subjected to a state of the most brutalising 
servility to imperial caprice and power. It possesses, he says, so 
to speak, no constitution :— 

“The Czar governs it as he governs his army and his serfs. He is the 
head, the born-president of the holy synod, the vice-presidentship of 
which is vested in one of the metropolitans of the empire. The five 
councillors of this kind are named by the choice and will of the Czar, 
to whom they all take an oath of obedience and fidelity. The autocrat, 
not being able to attend to temporal and spiritual affairs at the same 
time, causes himself to be represented at the holy synod by one of his 
aides-de-camp, a cavalry officer, who alone has the power of proposing 
and discussing all the regulations of the church. Such things as amend- 
ments, or contradictions, are unknown ; no one ever thought of offering 
any opposition, and General Protosoff governs the clergy as he would a 
regiment,” 


* M. De Lagny. 
VOL, I. 
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Happy Christians! beneath so benign a sway! Well may your 
coreligionists, in adjacent lands, envy your exalted privileges, 
and yearn after a participation in them. 

All irony apart, however, we can only conceive of a religious 
community that submits passively to such a despotic rule, as de- 
graded and brutalized to the utmost degree. Where there is no 
spiritual freedom, there can be no religious life; and, according to 
all accounts, the Greek Church in Russia is a mere loathsome 
carcase of moral putrescence. Look upon this revolting picture of 
its clergy, as drawn by the able pen just referred to :— 

“Tn Russia, contrary to most other countries, the representatives of re- 
ligion are the least respected of any class. A state of most foul barbarism 
is kept up in the name of religion, and of God himself, by his own ministers, 
The clergy is destitute of that sacred authority which interposes between 
sovereigns and the rigours of the law. Never, to my knowledge at least, 
was there an instance of a priest soliciting or obtaining the pardon of a 
criminal. So far from this being the case, the Russian clergy, on the con- 
trary, has constituted itself the servile instrument of the government, to 
keep the people under the yoke of passive and unlimited obedience : it has 
allowed itself, like the peasant, to be moulded to the most abject servitude, 
The government, far from endeavouring to ameliorate the mural con- 
dition of the clergy by the diffusion of knowledge, does all that it can, on 
the contrary, to increase its ignorance and mental darkness, in order the 
better to assure its own domination.” 

It is a harsh thing to assert, but the Russian clergy are neither 
learned nor moral. They are intolerant, gross, and debauched ; 
religious sentiment is entirely unknown to them. Their Church 
dries no tears, binds up no wounds, and cures no disease of the 
soul, because it has neither consolation nor hope to offer those 
who are afflicted and unhappy. It endeavours to fulfil the office 
of providence for no one; it is neither the safeguard of family 
honour, nor the protector of the peasant against the brutal and 
lustful passions of the boyards or their agents. A Russian priest 
is seldom seen endeavouring to reform a hardened criminal, or 
sitting at the bedside of the sick, urging the sufferer to resigna- 
tion, or smoothing the pillows of the dying. In short, all acts 
of self-denying devotion, charity, and humility, are virtues not to 
be looked for in the Russian Church. 

There is one redeeming feature in the character of the Greek 
priesthood which deserves notice. It is a singular circumstance 
that, contrary to the general custom of the country, which is re- 
markable for anything but gallantry towards the fair sex, all the 
members of the clergy profess the greatest kindness for their 
wives, whom they treat with the utmost consideration, respect, 
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solicitude, and even weakness. The explanation of this tender 
anomaly is easy. In order to be qualified to enter noly orders, 
the Russian priest must be married. If he be a widower he cannot 
pursue his sacred calling without the express permission of his 
bishop : if this be refused, there are two doors open for him ; he 
either retires into a convent, in which case he has a chance of being 
made a bishop; or else he hastens to marry again, but he then 
once more becomes a layman. ‘Tradesmen’s daughters are very 
partial to matrimonial alliances with the priesthood, as it promises 
them a certain measure of domestic happiness. 

In the country, the members of the clerical body live exactly as 
the peasants do. They enjoy little more consideration, and are 
but little better lodged, than the grovelling serfs themselves. 
They are accustomed to plough their lands, sow their seed, and 
gather in their crops themselves. As a class they are dreadfully 
addicted to drunkenness, in which they seek to drown their senses 
and become oblivious of their abject condition. In addition to 
these occupations, and their sacerdotal duties, they also carry on a 
traffic in what are-called bogs. These dogs are coarse paintings, 
on wood or plates of copper, of the Virgin Mary, our Saviour, 
or some of the male or female saints of the Greek Church. Some 
of them as are in great repute are let out, at a very high rate, by 
the week or month, the charge varying according to the miracles 
the pictures have performed. If a person is contented with the 
bog he has hired, he adorns it at his own cost with precious 
stones, according to his means, and over and above the specified 
price. Such is the spiritual degradation of the people, that they 
hire these pictures for the purpose of praying to them, night and 
day, to rid them of their enemies, or of some rich relation, whose 
property they hope to inherit, and who takes a long time to die. 

The places of public worship in Russia are furnished with no 
pulpit ; nor, as things are managed there, is there any need of it ; 
for religious instruction is regarded as not only superfluous but 
dangerous. Besides, the clergy are neither sufficiently educated 
to be adequate to the task, nor moral and virtuous enough 
to command respect as religious teachers. Their functions are 
restricted to baptizing, marrying, and burying the population, 
and repeating the smallest possible number of prayers. The 
Bible, moreover, is strictly prohibited. A version of the New 
Testament, however, has been translated expressly for the use of the 
people, in which a multitude of passages have been most impiously 
travestied. The catechism for children teaches and commands them 
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to love the Czar before God, and says that it is a crime to love 
any one else. As for the prayers, they are confined to the Pater 
and Crede, with the Czar’s addition: ‘I believe in God in heaven 
and in the Czar on earth,” &e. The following extracts from this 
unique production will speak for themselves :— 


“Q. How is the authority of the Emperor to be considered in 
reference to the spirit of Christianity ?—A. As proceeding immediately 
from God. ’ 

“Q. What duties does religion teach us, the humble subjects of his 
Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, to practise towards him ?— Worship, 
obedience, fidelity, the payment of taxes, service, love, and prayer; the 
whole being comprised in the words worship and fidelity. 

** Q. Wherein does this worship consist, and how should it be mani- 
fested _—A, By the most unqualified reverence in words, gestures, 
demeanour, thoughts, and actions. 

“ Q. What kind of obedience do we owe him?—A. An entire, passive, 
and unbounded obedience in every point of view. 

“ Q. In what consists the fidelity we owe to the Emperor ?—A. In ex- 
ecuting his commands most rigorously, without examination; in per- 
forming the duties he requires from us, and in doing everything willingly 
without murmuring. 

“@. What are the supernaturally revealed motives for this worship ? 
(of the Emperor.)—A. The supernaturally revealed motives are, that the 
Emperor is the Viceregent and Minister of God, to execute the divine com- 
mands ; and, consequently, disobedience to the Emperor is identified with 
disobedience to God himself; that God will reward us in the world to 
come, for the worship and obedience we render the Emperor, and punish 
us severely to all eternity, should we disobey, or neglect to worship him. 
Moreover, God commands us to love and obey, from the inmost recesses 
of the heart, every authority, and particularly the Emperor; not 
from worldly consideration, but from apprehension of the final judgment. 

“Q. What books prescribe these duties? —A. The New and Old 
Testaments, and particularly the Psalms, Gospels, and Apostolic Epistles. 

“ Q. What examples confirm this doctrine ?—A. The example of Jesus 
Christ himself, who lived and died in allegiance to the Emperor of Rome, 
and respectfully submitted to the judgment which condemned him to 
death.” 


In the printing of the Catechism, the words “Gop” and the 
‘“‘ Emperor ” are printed in large letters. 'The name of “ Christ” 
in small. This was the Catechism that the Roman Catholic Polish 
children were constrained to learn, and by which constraint the 
treaty of Vienna is wholly violated, even had it been preserved in 
all other respects. Can anything be worse than a system like this? 

** A peasant who could read the Bible,” —we quote from M. de 
Lagny,— 
“or who was discovered reading or explaining it to his family, his friends, 
and his neighbours, would instantly be knouted, whipped, and sent off to 
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the deepest of the Siberian mines. We can, of course, easily understand 
that it would not do for the people to know that they are made-in the 
image of God, like their Emperor, their lord, his intendant, and the whole 
endless catalogue of individuals who plunder and oppress them all the 
year round. If they ever discovered that they were formed of the same 
clay as their oppressors, and that Christ preached equality and liberty,— 
what a revolution, what ruin, what acts of vengeance, and what massacres, 
would this discovery occasion !” 

Although expected and compelled to serve the interests of the 
state, and minister to the supremacy of the Czar, the clergy 
receive no stipends from the public treasury. Their means of 
subsistence are drawn directly from the people in the villages, and 
from the tradesmen and boyards in the towns and cities. Once a 
year, after the Easter festivals, the priest, accompanied by his 
sacristan, goes round and blesses stables, warehouses, shops, and 
the rooms of every dwelling-house from top to bottom, situated 
within the limits of his parish, availing himself of the opportunity 
to receive the voluntary offerings of the inhabitants. The sum 
total of these presents, as might be expected, amounts to an ex- 
ceedingly small sum. The best parishes in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg do not bring in two hundred and forty pounds: while, among 
the miserable villagers, the priest does not collect more than is ab- 
solutely necessary to enable him to subsist. The natural result of 
this insufficient and precarious salary is that the priest traffics in 
the mysteries of religion. For filthy lucre he sells absolution, con 
fession, baptism, marriage, and, indeed, everything else, even tu 
the sacrament and the holy bread, just as he pleases. Nothing is 
to be obtained from the mercenary being, even for a sick person at 
the point of death, unless the price has been discussed and settled 
beforehand. The relations are obliged to club together to pay 
for a prayer while the dying man is waiting ; and, most frequently, 
the latter passes into eternity without receiving the rites he 
desired. 

Much has been said by some writers in praise of the toleration 
alleged to exist in the Russo-Greek church. Liberty of con- 
science, however, it must be remembered, is extended only to 
foreigners, whom it has always been the policy of the ruling 
powers to attract to the country, even at the expense of important 
concessions in their favour. For the natural subjects of the Czar 
this law is merely a cruel mockery and a snare. It is not long 
since Russian subjects, who became converts to Catholicism, were 
punished by incarceration in a convent for life. Their property 
was confiscated, and the priest or minister who had effected their 
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conversion was included in the same vindictive sentence, while their 
luckless godfathers and godmothers were sent to end their days in 
Siberia. 

At the present day the law is quite as severe and barbarous as 
it was a quarter of a century back. It frees from the duty of 
obedience and from servitude the peasants of every boyard who 
happens to be proselyted. This penalty amounts, virtually, to a 
confiscation of his estates, since their value is proportioned to the 
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number of serfs who cultivate them. To those who are by con- 
scientious convictions induced to leave the bosom of the Greek 
Church, there is but one method of eluding the vengeance of the 
Russian clergy. That course is, before they are baptized, to sell 
their property under some plausible pretext or other—to consign 
the proceeds to the custody of some friendly hand abroad (for in 
this slavish land a man has no more right to dispose freely of his 


fortune than vf his person)—and then to expatriate himself beyond 
its hateful confines for ever. 
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The Czar, it appears, like the great Hildebrand in the rival 
sister church, among his other magnificent chimeras, has long 
been desirous to establish religious unity. To secure this object, 
the most unscrupulous and infamous measures are resorted 
to. Religious conformity to the state pattern is indispensable to 
advancement, success, or even to quietude in life. In the work to 
which we have already referred, we meet with the following per- 
tinent remarks ; and, be it remembered, they are penned by one 


who has had ample opportunities of understanding the subject on 
which he writes :— 


“Tf a man desire to please the Emperor and his police, and wish 
never to be disturbed, hunted down, or annoyed by the agents of the latter 
—if, in a word, he would live quietly—he has no choice in the matter of 
his religion. He must not hesitate; he must either become a renegade 
and abandon the faith of his fathers, or make up his mind to be subjected 
to every possible kind of annoyance ; and the Russian police is very fertile 
in expedients in all that regards this. Every day he feels the effects of its 
hatred by a thousand outrages, and, whatever precautions he may take in 
order to live in peace with the police, it is sure to satisfy its vengeance on 
him somehow. If his neighbour's house is burnt down, he will be accused 
of setting it on fire; if he himself is a landlord, and his tenants will not 
pay their rent, justice will stop her ears; and if he attempts to make a 
noise about the matter, he will be requested to hold his tongue. I could 
give a great many instances, equally striking ; but I refrain.” 


Notwithstanding the prohibition of Bible reading, of frec 
thought and free utterance, and the strictest censorship of the press, 
no country contains within itself the germs of so many schisms as 
Russia :— 


“Europe never knew all the seets which have shown themselves in this 
country, because Immediately they threatened seriously to strike deep root, 
all the dissenting communities were transported in a lump to the banks of the 
Lena, in the remotest region of Siberia. Houses are razed, as well as heads 
shaved. This is what the Czar calls cutting off the evil at the root. With 
such means of repression and conversion, the spiritual power, as the reader 
sees, never runs any risk of being shaken or worried.” 


These representations, we apprehend, will suffice to bring out 
some of the principal features of the Greek Church in Russia—a 
church which, in its base subserviency to imperial authority, well 
merits the withering epithet with which, by a leading speaker in 
the Prussian Parliament, it was recently designated, namely, the 
“ bureauocracy of souls,” If the aim of the autocrat, in the war 
which he is now waging, be to extend the corruption, the servility, 
and the brutishness of that section of the Greek communion 
beneath his own sway, to its counterpart, diffused over the 
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Mohammedan territories, then we think every reader of the 
foregoing pages will heartily respond to our prayer, that the Lord 
of Hosts will break his bonds asunder, vanquish his encroaching 
armies, and frustrate all his ambitious counsels. 
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Armenia will ever be a country of especial interest to the 
Christian reader, from its scriptural associations. The garden 
of Eden is assigned, with perhaps the greatest probability, to 
this country. And whilst Ararat points its eternal snows to 
heaven, Armenia will never be forgotten. Unhappily the present 
war is not unlikely to make it an area of suffering and death, 
and therefore it has this additional claim upon our notice at the 
present time. 

The boundaries of the ancient kingdom of Armenia were never 
the same for many successive years. But our attention will 
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be especially directed to that portion of it which is now contained 
in the Turkish province of Erzeroom. It is a wild and inhospit- 
able region, cut off from the sea, and in itself of little value; and 
yet it has been for centuries a bone of contention. The high 
road between Persia and Turkey passes through it; and hence 
it has been an object of continual jealousy between these neigh- 
bouring powers. The population of the province, or pashalic, is 
estimated at a million, and the principal cities are Erzeroom, 
Kars, Van, Moosh, and Beyboort. More than half of the in- 
habitants are Mahometans; and the Christianity of this région, 
and indeed of Turkey generally, is often grievously diluted 
and adulterated. 

Each Armenian Christian village elects its “ak sakal,” or white 
beard, who is the responsible person in all government trans- 
actions. The inhabitants of the country are engaged in agricul- 
tural labours, and do not possess large herds like the Turkomans, 
Koords, or Arabs. They are heavy-looking, but are hardy and 
active. More than one hundred thousand Armenians are settled 
at Constantinople, and, as traders, this people ranks with the 
very first for wealth and liberality. Like the Jews, they are 
widely dispersed ; and, according to their own computation, their 
entire number is nearly four millions. 

The plain of Erzeroom is surrounded by lofty mountain tops, 
and is about thirty miles long and ten wide. The city, whose 
population Mr. Curzon estimates at not much more than: twenty 
thousand, stands at the foot of a double-topped mountain. The 
original city, which is nearly a square, has a double wall with 
peculiarly-shaped towers ; but on the south these walls are in ruins. 
The citadel, which might easily be rendered very strong, contains 
two or three curious old tombs and some other strange buildings. 
The dungeon is a horrible place, with a square stone in its centre, 
upon which the gaolers let down provisions for the prisoners. 
Sometimes a large piece of raw flesh was thrown down to add 
to the sufferings of the captive, by the vermin and the stench 
which it produced. What enormities the heart and the hand 
of man are capable of committing! The palace of the pasha 
is within the walls, and the mosques are said to be forty-five 
in number. Many of these are insignificant, but the principal 
one, with its flat turf-clad roof, is of great size. There are a 
good number of circular towers, from twenty to thirty feet in 
diameter—these are ancient tombs. Two ancient colleges, or 
almshouses—in ruins—have at one time been beautiful. There 
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are several churches—one, a large and handsome one, has not 
been long completed. Cut stone being very expensive, the people 
gave their tombstones for the work ; and we cannot but think 
that the priests acted wisely in suggesting and recommending 
this expedient. Those who could not procure the insertion of 
a tombstone were disappointed, so there could be no backward- 
ness on their part. The winter of Erzeroom is intensely cold, 
and during this season the bulk of the population may be said 
to hybernate. At the commencement of the summer the people 
are busily engaged in making tezek—a mixture of dung and 
chopped straw—which is their only fuel. These ingredients 
are trodden together on the tops of the houses, with the addition 
of water, and the tezek is afterwards piled up in blocks for use. 

Armenian country-houses are constructed in the following 
extraordinary manner, First, a space of ground, about an acre 
in extent, is excavated to the depth of about five feet. The 
trunks of trees chopped into columns, eight or nine feet in length, 
are then planted in two or four rows as pillars for the great cow- 
stable. ‘The branches are packed upon these, and then some of 
the excavated earth is trodden down over them. Last of all 
the turf is laid down again, so as to form the outermost coat of 
this curious roof. Round the stable smaller rooms are con- 
structed, which are divided from the stables and from one 
another by rough stone walls. There is a rude fireplace opposite 
the door of each room; and in the roof a window, about eighteen 
inches square, admits the light through a piece of oiled paper. 
An iron lamp hangs over the chimney-piece, and there is a divan 
generally covered with very beautiful carpets on each side of 
the fireplace, Large wooden pegs project from the walls. Some 
of these rooms have a picturesquely rough look, with their felt- 
covered floors, and perhaps with Persian carpets over the felt. 
These habitations are constructed on a gentle slope, and the roof 
looks like the rest of the hill. 

The Armenian summer is short but hot, the thermometer being 
usually about 84°; in winter it is commonly 16° below zero, 
and often lower. Earthquakes are often felt, and pillars of dust 
march across the plateau of Erzeroom. The natural history of 
the highland of Armenia is interesting. It is rich in flowers 
scarcely known in Europe ; but quadrupeds are not numerous, 
and the fish consists of a sort of barbel, and of three kinds of 
trout. Vast quantities of birds breed: on the plain of Erzeroom 
and in the neighbourhood. One flower is described as most 
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beautiful ; it is leafless and in the form of a lily. The flowers 
and stalk and all parts of it resemble crimson velvet, and the 
plant is parasitic. Another plant bears a grape-like bunch of 
flowers, resembling white-heart cherries. There are a good many 
bears in the wooded mountain sides near Kars, and lynxes are 
not uncommon in Armenia. The lemming, the jerboa,’ the fox, 
the grey beaver, the badger, the wolf, the wild sheep, the capri- 
corn, and the cara guz, must be inserted in the Armenian fauna. 
The climate dwarfs both animals and vegetables. At Erzeroom, 
Mr. Curzon speaks of a bull barely eighteen inches high, and no 
fruit grew there but plums, the size of damsons; and apricots, 
as large as walnuts, were procured from villages some miles off. 
Other fruits were obtained of proportionate size to these. 

The great plain of Erzeroom was often covered for miles 
with various kinds of birds, so that the colour of the ground 
could not be seen, The eagle, the owl, the hoopoe, the crane, 
the spoonbill, the grebe, the pelican, the cormorant, are men- 
tioned in the long list of birds found at Erzeroom. The cos- 
mopolitan sparrow is here, and as fearless of man as with us. 

Dead frozen bodies are frequently brought into Erzeroom ; and 
when the snow melts it is common to find men and horses who 
had perished in the winter. Indeed, it is a law or a custom in the 
Armenian mountains, for the villagers to go out to the more 
dangerous passes to bury the dead bodies which they are sure to find. 

St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas are said to have planted 
Christianity in Armenia. About the year 535 the Armenian 
hierarchy separated themselves from the Greek church. They 
adopted the Eutychian phantasy, that the body of Christ was 
either created or else existed without creation, a divine incor- 
ruptible substance, free from the infirmities of the flesh. The 
patriarch resides at Etch-miazin, which is now a Russian terri- 
tory, and he has forty-seven archbishops under him, of whom the 
greater part are titular. Many of them live in the monastery, and 
form a kind of court around their spiritual lord. Ignorance and 
superstition lord it over the lower classes. 

“The parish priests of the Armenian religion are, I believe,” says 
Mr. Curzon, “ permitted, if not obliged, to marry, as is the case in the Greek 
and Russian churches ; but they cannot, so long as their wife survives, 
be promoted to any of the higher orders of the hierarchy. Bishops, arch- 
bishops, and patriarchs are elected out of the monastic bodies who take 
the vows of celibacy ; their fasts are long and rigorous, their food simple, 
and their style of life severe ; their time is almost entirely taken up with 
the services of religion, and, as a general rule, their ignorance is extreme.” 
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The Armenians hold that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father alone—that Christ descended into hell, from whence he 
reprieved the souls of sinners till the judgment day—and that 
the souls of the righteous will not be admittéd to the beatific 
vision until after the resurrection; and yet they are invoked in 
prayer. Pictures are used in their churches, but not images. 
Confession is practised, and when baptism is performed the child 
is plunged thrice in water. The chrism oil is prepared by 
the patriarch only, and the child’s lips are touched with the 
Eucharist—that is, with unleavened bread sopped in wine. 

In their Old Testament, after the book of Genesis comes The 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the sons of Jacob; then 
The History of Joseph and of his wife Asenath; The Book of 
Jesus the Son of Sirach. After these, the books follow as with 
us. In the New Testament, after St. Paul’s Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, come the Epistle of the Corinthians to St. Paul, 
and St. Paul’s Third Epistle to the Corinthians. The rest of the 
canon is the same as our own. 

The following extract is from Mr. Curzon’s ‘ Armenia,’ to 
which we are almost entirely indebted for the information we aro 
giving :— 

: “Tt may not be generally known that Erzeroom is supposed to be the 
site of the terrestrial paradise. The reason of this supposition is deduced 
from the fact of so many great and famous rivers taking their rise in 
this exalted region. About three hours from Erzeroom, passing the 
ancient monastery of Kuzzul Vank, on the way to Tortoom and Kars, 
a rocky top of a mountain rises about two thousand feet above the plain, 
and, consequently, about ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Standing on one spot upon this mountain, the traveller can see the 
sources, beneath his feet, of the Euphrates, the Araxes, and the river 
which falls into the Black Sea in the pestilential neighbourhood of 


Batoum ; one river falling into the Persian gulf, one into the Caspian, and 
one into the Black Sea.” 


The snowy summit of Ararat can also be seen from the tops of 
the mountains surrounding Erzeroom. 

Here we bring our brief sketch to a close. No mention has 
been made of the success which Protestant missionaries have had 
amongst Armenians. Some time ago there were Armenian 
Protestant churches at no less than twenty-one different places 
in Asia. It is our hope that the increase of knowledge and of 
piety which we trust is taking place in every successive century 
is gradually cementing the scattered fragments of the Universal 
Church ; and hence it is our hope that the labours of missionaries 
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will ultimately lead-to the establishment of a duly-constituted 
and united church in those lands in which they are labouring, 
although these pioneers themselves may differ in the denomina- 
tional names which they adopt. 


MONTENEGRO. 


MONTENEGRINS. 


On the eastern shore of the Adriatic, and in the northern angle 
of Albania, lies the small but important district of Montenegro, 
or the “ Black Mountain.” It is a mountainous tract, as its name 
would lead us to infer: and being situated between the Austrian 
province of Dalmatia and a portion of the Turkish empire which 
has never cordially submitted to the Ottoman sway, though itself 
nominally dependent on Turkey, it has at all times been an 
unruly vassal; and, not shrinking, when the case seemed to 
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require it, from an appeal to arms, has often defeated the pashas 
of Albania. Being, from its position, the key of Turkey, Austria, 
as well as Russia, has often desired its possession; and both 
these states have uniformly treated the viceroy (if such he may 
be called) with much greater consideration than the petty extent 
of his territory would seem to require. The government is in 
the hands of a vladika, or prince, who combines in his own person 
the episcopal dignity also, and, to the great regret of the patriarch 
of Constantinople, is in communion with the Russian Church. 
Though subject to Turkey, more in name than in reality, and 
never missing an opportunity of waging War against its presumptive 
sovereign, the Sultan, Montenegro is considered a province of 
Turkey by all the great powers of Europe, with the exception 
of Russia, who, from motives of evidently selfish policy, affects to 
consider it an independent state. 

Many years ago the celebrated geographer, Malte-Bruu, 
aware of its capabilities of fomenting dissensions between Turkey 
and its powerful neighbours, foretold that “though of small 
extent it and Servia might perhaps accelerate the dissolution 
of the Ottoman empire in the west.” 

The Montenegrins are Vindictive, jealous, and barbarous, but 
they are hospitable and patriotic; their intercourse with one 
another is frequent, for they are all engaged in the same profession ; 
they believe in communication with a world of spirits, and hold 
converse with the shades of theit ancestors-who wander in the 
clouds. From the bishop to the shepherd they are soldiers by 
profession, and are all provided with firearms: yet agriculture is 
not entirely neglected, the mountains are fertile in pasture, and in 
many places covered with flocks which are exported into neighbour- 
ing countries; the plains dé not yield much corn, but a great 
quantity of wine. 

Early in December 1852, the above prophecy of Malte-Brun 
seemed likely to be fulfilled. The leaders of an unsuccessful 
rebellion in Hungary had fled across the Turkish frontier, and placed 
themselves under the protection of the Sultan. Austria, against 
whom the standard of revolt had been raised, demanded that they 
should be given up; the Sultan, with much dignity, refused to violate 
that’ law of the Prophet which required that protection should be 
afforded to the suppliant claiming hospitality. The demand was 
repeated with threats of violence, and it was not until the civilized 
states of western Europe declared their readinéss to support the 
Sultan, that the claim, so abhorrent to English feelings, was 
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withdrawn. Austria was silenced, but not satisfied. At the date 
above mentioned, a band of Montenegrins stormed the Turkish 
fortress of Zabjak, and Omar Pasha was sent with an army to 
quell the insurgents. So convinced was the Porte that the insur- 
rection was excited by Austria, as a reprisal against Turkey for 
her conduct in the ease of the Hungarian refugees, that she 
immediately declared the whole coast of Albania in a state of 
blockade. 

Various sanguinary conflicts took place between the insurgents 
and the Turkish troops, until at length both Russia and Austria 
showed that they were not idle spectators of what was going on. 
The former power, in a note addressed to the Porte, offered 
her mediation in Montenegro. This offer was declined, on the 
ground that the Sultan would uphold his own rights. 

At this very time, December 1852, Russian troops were 
advancing towards the Danubian Principalities; in fact, from 
Wolhynia down to the mouth of the Pruth, the country was 
swarming with Russian troops, while reinforcements were con- 
tinually arriving, and an Austrian army was also assembling on 
the Austro-Turkish frontier. The latter power also openly ex- 
pressed her sympathy with a people professing the Christian faith, 
and her indignation at the obstacles placed in the way of Austrian 
commerce by the blockade of the Adriatic coast. 

On the 30th of January 1853, an Austrian ambassador arrived 
at Constantinople, and presented a letter from the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to the Sultan, containing demands with which the 
latter refused to comply. The ambassador, Count Leinengen, then 
sent in an ultimatum, allowing the Porte four days to answer. 
At this crisis the English and French ambassadors offered their 
mediation, which the ambassador refused ; and, finally, the Turkish 
government yielded to the energetic proceedings of Count 
Leinengen. ‘The result was, the immediate evacuation of Monte- 
negro by the Turkish troops, and certain concessions favourable to 
the power of Austria. 

On the 28th of February the ambassador, having succeeded in 
his mission, arrived at Vienna; and on the same day Prince 
Menschikoff, the Russian envoy, arrived at Constantinople, as we 
have related in a previous article. 

mB RY, 


Justice, like lightning, ever should appear 
To few men’s ruin, but to all men’s fear. 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS WITH A BEDOUIN.—No. I. 
A SAMPLE OF ARAB HOSPITALITY. 


I wap pitched my tent on the mountains just between Antioch 
and Gassir il Hadeed, or the iron bridge (the only thoroughfare by 
which travellers cross the Orontes when en route to or from 
Aleppo), intending to devote a week or ten days to rambling 
about that neighbourhood, partly in search of game which every- 
where abounded, partly to hunt up queer old ruins such as 
literally teem in that district, adding romantic beauty to the 
natural grandeur of the scenery. Both pencil and pen had found 
ample occupation; nor had the gun been behind-hand in affording 
both pastime and substantial proofs, in the shape of partridges, 
quails, and frankolins, of the abundant supply of wild-fowl, such 
as would make a small fortune for any poulterer in England. 
The climate was delicious, the heat at no period of the day 
overpowering, and the fresh breeze blew incessantly from the sea, 
laden with balmy health and the rich essence of wild shrubs and 
aromatic grasses. In all my rambles I was unaccompanied, save 
by a favourite and most useful pointer ; and such intense solitude 
reigned around, that oftentimes the echo of my own footfall was 
the only sound to interrupt the intensest silence. I relied more 
upon the dog to guide me back to the tent than upon any 
knowledge that I possessed of those unbeaten tracks and deserted 
valleys and dells. Master Ponto had a remarkably keen scent, 
and after hunting about all day was usually possessed of an 
excellent appetite, almost as keen as my own: and the only risk I 
incurred was that of being left in the lurch by my hungry guardian, 
in his anxiety to get back to the tent, where he full well knew the 
servants had ready spread our evening repast: whistling, however, 
and frequent injunctions, kept him within the bounds of obedience, 
so that about sunset we usually extricated ourselves from the last 
tralf mile of brushwood, and finished scrambling up and down hill 
sides, the gratifying aspect of smoke curling up in the air assuring 
us that rest and food were close at hand. Sore-footed and weary 
we reached the tent—threw the wallet containing our day’s sport 
and any rare specimens that chance might have thrown in our way 
upon the ground, and were glad in half an hour’s time to stretch 
our weary limbs close by the large fire lit in a hole dug in the 
centre of the tent, sleeping upon Turcoman rugs as soundly as ever 
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slept prince upon bed of down The first ray of morning was the 
sign to be up and stirring again, and we rose like giants refreshed 
by uninterrupted and soothing slumber. So day passed after day, 
and the period of my leisure trip was drawing to an end, when one 
morning I rose an hour before daybreak, determined to descend 
from the mountains into the high road, and so, crossing the Orontes, 
enter upon the plains of the Amak, which extend from this spot 
right away to Aleppo. I was aware that in some parts immense 
flocks of water-fowl had been met with, and I had resolved if 
possible to procure specimens of every variety. My brave dog I 
knew would fetch them out of any morass they might chance to 
escape into if wounded, I told my servants not to expect me till 
long after sunset, for the moon was then at full, and I thought it 
more than likely that I should find ample occupation to prevent 
my returning earlier. I had crossed the bridge by sunrise, and 
striking off from the high road to Aleppo I entered far into those 
vast and boundless plains, so far that even by ten o’clock I found 
myself almost in a desert waste; the tall white building on the 
bridge having long since disappeared, and not so much as a 
solitary tree to be seen in any direction, and in winter the whole 
of these plains are for weeks under water. It was now only early 
in summer, and I found the hot exhalations from the earth almost 
intolerable ; this and the heat went on increasing as the hour drew 
towards midday, and at noon I sat down exhausted and dispirited, 
for not a single bird had crossed my track, and I was utterly at a 
loss to know how far off I might still be from the embankments of 
the little stream to which I had been directed. The dog and I, 
however, fared off such fare as I had in my wallet, and he 
quenched his thirst from a puddle hard by, whilst I had recourse to 
my travelling flask which I invariably filled with claret and water 
before starting on any expedition. A little refreshed, we started 
again in search of the wished-for stream, ‘The heat was now so 
intense that my poor dog invariably rushed into every puddle that 
we passed, and after lapping up a little muddy water rolled 
himself in the rest. I longed to follow his example, but was 
constrained to content myself with soaking my handkerchief and 
then binding it round my hat; but the heat was so great that the 
water all evaporated in a very few minutes, and my head ached 
severely from the intense glare and severe heat. 1 durst not 
pause for fear of a coup de soleil, and | knew that incessant 
motion was the best means of escaping the sun’s rays. Long 
before this had I begun to deplore having ever set out on this 
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wildgoose expedition; but the knowledge that to a certainty I 
could not be very far off the spot indicated to me, nerved me with 
fresh vigour awhile, and so I plodded wearily on. Excessively 
wearied I at last sat down again for a few minutes’ repose; and 
when, on referring to my watch, I found that it was past 3 P.M., 
then heart began to fail me a little, and I had a horrible 
misgiving that I must have deviated from the direction indicated, 
and strayed into a wilderness that might not terminate for many a 
weary mile. I had half a mind to turn back again and retrace 
my steps, but a few minutes’ reflection showed me that in any event 
I must shortly give in and pass the night in that solitary waste : 
such being the case, end as I had ample stock of provision with me, 
I determined to walk on till sunset, and then, if I failed to reach 
any village, I must needs pass the night in the open air at all risks. 
I could rely upon my dog as a faithful watchman, and the only 
enemy I had to fear in those parts was a ravenous wolf; these 
were rare, and if by any mishap one should turn up, my double- 
barrelled gun was ready loaded, and my dog a courageous 
guardian. Urged on by these reflections, 1 once more entered upon 
the desert track. So I struggled on over that interminable heath, 
arid and dried up by the fierce heat of the day, then rapidly on the 
decline. Looking back I could trace the mist-crowned tops of the 
Antioch range, looking in the uncertain haze of heat twenty times 
further off than they really were, a disheartening deception for one 
who was so weary as I had by this time become. At last the sun 
set in unclouded brilliancy in the west ; and while I leaned against 
my fowling-piece for repose, and gazed upon its last flickering rays, 
I was suddenly roused from my musings by the faint and distant yet 
familiar tinkling of sheep-bells. Even my dog cocked up his ears 
knowingly at the well-known sound, as though perfectly of the 
same way of thinking as myself, viz., that where there were sheep 
there must be shepherds, and where there are shepherds there 
would at least be company and protection, if there was not good 
cheer and lodgment. With buoyant hearts we sped rapidly as 
our legs would carry us in the direction indicated by the bells, 
and just as dusk was closing in around, the deep baying of village 
dogs assured us of the very agreeable fact that we had arrived 
close to human habitations. No thought of danger detracted from 
the pleasurable sensation of delight experienced at that moment. 
I never paused to think that many of the mountain tribes who 
occasionally descended into the plains during the summer months, 
were little better than robbers and cutthroats. I feared no harm 
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from the worst of them, for in the first place the very name of an 
Englishman carried about with one a charm which was almost 
certain to protect one from harm ; but besides this, I was familiar 
with the usages and the language of many of the Arab tribes, and 
I consequently made certain of a hospitable welcome, guaranteed 
upon the observance of an old-established formula held sacredly 
honourable amongst even the wildest of wild Arabs. I allude to 
the eating of salt in your host’s tent. I could barely distinguish 
forms or tents as beset by a legion of village dogs; and, ¢arrying 
my own in my arms to save it from being torn to pieces, I made 
my way perseveringly through the black and smoke-dried tents of 
the village, stumbling over donkeys, goats, sheep, children, poultry, 
tents, pigs, and pots and pans, all of which were huddled together 
without any respect to proprietorship or comfort. Bright fires were 
burning in holes dug in the earth opposite to each tent, and over 
these were simmering the afternoon’s repast. Old and young, 
women and girls and boys, were variously and busily occupied, 
some churning butter, some penning in the cattle and poultry by 
a few ropes stretching from tent-peg to tent-peg, and rendering 
the egress and ingress more bewildering and perilous than ever. 
Some were shouting to obstinate goats in the distance, whilst 
others were milking their goats, and not a few were baking the 
wafer-like loaves used by the Arabs, in red-hot cinders, and piling 
them up in smoking pyramids for their supper. Now though the 
appearance at that late hour of a person in my costume must have 
been as singular an incident in the ordinary every-day routine of 
Arab life, as would be the sans-cérémonie entrance of a bare- 
footed mendicant into a gentleman’s drawing-room in London, 
hardly one of the villagers that I passed condescended even to 
lose a. minute in gazing at or asking me a question. I asked a 
bright-eyed-looking damsel the way to the Sheik’s tent, and, with 
manners better fitted for a court than a Bedouin’s encampment, 
she immediately conducted me to the desired haven. Here, in a 
tent three times as spacious as any of the others, sitting round a 
huge log fire, were assembled all the males of the village, some 
wrapped in sheepskins, some in horsehair meshlahs, and all 
smoking pipes, and laughing and talking with apparent ease, good 
will, and familiarity. I never stopped to be asked in, that would 
have been bad manners with these Bedouins, but I walked straight 
up to the head man of the village, who was distinguishable from 
the rest only by the fineness of the texture of his mantle (if I may 
except what nature had given him the preference, for I never set 
s 2 
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eyes on handsomer features or a finer figure). I told him I was a 
Mussafrem, a traveller who had lost his way, and at the same 
time stretching out my hand to a fresh pile of bread, I helped 
myself to one of the wafery loaves. I then walked straight up to 
that corner of the tent where I was well aware salt, onions, and 
garlic, &c,, are usually kept, and, helping myself to some salt, 
I sprinkled it over the bread, and then dividing it into two pieces, 
I ate one and offered him the other, This he immediately 
accepted and devoured, The whole mass then stretched out their 
arms and shook me cordially by the hand, tendering me a hearty 
welcome; and as the ceremonial of salt-eating had been gone 
through, I knew I was safe and might rely upon security. 
There was now nothing to fear upon the score of treachery. 
Before laying my Manton down, I fired both barrels off in the air, 
greatly to the admiration and delight of the Arabs, whose greatest 
hobby is firearms, and with whom a double-barrelled percussion- 
capped gun is always a rarity. I had barely laid my arms aside 
and pulled off my heavy shooting-boots, when mine host rose up 
and cordially embraced me, perhaps more cordially than I should 
have relished at any other time or at any other place, considering 
the scantiness of apparel, and how seldom they changed it. 
These, however, were “trifles light as air” in comparison to the 
pleasurable sensation of feeling oneself secure; and then mine 
host led me into the reception-tent, one set aside purposely for the 
display of hospitality, larger and more commodious and carefully 
spread with rich Turcoman rugs and cushions, Before entering 
here, however, both hosts and guests stopped and washed their 
feet in a trough of clean water, a formula which circumstances 
compelled me to comply with, but which very nearly occasioned 
me a fit of ague from stepping, heated as I was, into extremely cold 
water. Putting on, however, a clean pair of socks from my knapsack 
soon made me feel comfortable again. A cheerful fire was piled 
up, and the hospitalities and hilarity of the evening commenced. 
All these ceremonials forcibly reminded me of a passage in the 
Old Testament, “Moses and Aaron and his sons washed their 
feet thereat,” (Exod. xl. 31.) But what followed was still more 
illustrative of the unchangeable habits and customs, I may say even 
costumes of the natives and tribes dwelling in the Holy Land; for 
no sooner were we all seated and served with pipes, than mine host 
withdrew, and I heard him whispering orders to his wife or 
daughter, in a compartment only separated from where we sat by 
a thin horsehair veil, The result of all which was the speedy 
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appearance of such a supper as, I imagined,-could only be done 
justice to by one like myself, who had walked far and wearily 
without any solid nutriment. In this I was mistaken, for mine 
host and all his guests played as good a knife and fork—or I 
should rather say fist—as myself. A whole roast kid stuffed with 
spices and rice, an enormous platter of pillauf, besides some dozen 
stewed fowls, with pickles and layers of thin bread, speedily 
disappeared under our ravenous attack; and as each one of the 
villagers had contributed something towards the entertainment of 
the guest, the burthen fell lightly upon all of them, and even the 
poor dog came in for a feast of odds and ends. All this was in 
accordance with the hospitality shown by Abraham to the three 
strangers, “ Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and rest 
yourselves . . . and I will fetch a morsel of bread. And Abraham 
hastened unto the tent unto Sarah his wife, and said make ready 
quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it and make cakes 
upon the hearth; and Abraham ran unto the herd and fetched a 
calf, &.” (Gen. xviii.) All this did mine host, only in our case 
it was a kid, not a calf, and the date was 3740 years after 
Abraham’s entertainment of angels. 
[ To be continued. | 
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OPIUM-SMOKING. 


Tue great extent to which this destructive vice is carried on in 
China, the Malay Peninsula, and most of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, is sufficiently notorious. The insurgents, who are 
now in arms against the Emperor of China, and who have already 
overrun and conquered a vast portion of the country, set out with 
denouncing the practice as unclean, ungodly, and equally ruinous 
to body and soul ; but we now see it reported that many of them 
are inveterate opium-smokers. 

Among the Chinese alone the annual consumption of the drug 
(nearly all used in pipes) is enormous. Except comparatively 
small quantities of Turkish opium, shipped at Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople, and carried to China chiefly by American vessels, 
nearly all this opium proceeds from British India, which is said to 
derive from it a yearly profit of more than two millions sterling. 
Benares opium is chiefly used on account of its weight and 
cheapness ; but the Chinese smokers prefer the Patna opium, 
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because, as they say, it has a finer flavour, is stronger, and more 
lasting in its intoxicating effects. 

The drug, mixed, we believe, with some other substances, is 
made up into little balls, which fit the mouth of the small opium- 
pipe. Two balls are as much as one man can properly prepare at 
once. They are thus made :—The soft inside part of the opium- 
ball is scooped out, and the rind is boiled in soft water and 
strained through a piece of calico. The liquor is evaporated into 
a wide vessel, and all impurities carefully skimmed off as they rise 
to the surface. ‘The same process is gone through with the soft 
opium extracted from the ball ; and all being mixed and evapo- 
rated to the consistence of dough, it is spread out into thin plates, 
and when cold, it is cut into a number of long narrow slips. These 
are again reduced to powder, redissolved, again evaporated, and 
ultimately rolled up into balls, and a good deal resemble shoe- 
makers’ wax. In this state it is fit for smoking, and is at least 
twice the strength of crude opium. The chandoo, when once 
smoked, does not entirely lose its power, but is collected from the 
head of the pipe, and then called tye-chandoo, or fecal opium, 
which is made into pills, and swallowed by those whose poverty 
prevents them from smoking the chandoo itself. 

The poorer classes smoke in shops erected for the purpose, but 
the wealthy orders smoke privately in their own houses. The 
practice is almost entirely confined to the male sex, only a few of 
the most abandoned of woman partaking in it. A beginner will 
not be able to smoke more than five or six grains of the prepared 
opium, while a veteran in the vice will consume as many as two 
hundred and ninety grains in a single day. 

In China, nearly every person in easy circumstances has in his 
house a saloon, elegantly fitted up, to receive his friends with pipes, 
opium, &c. All visitors are invited to smoke, and many are thus 
induced to commence the evil practice from curiosity or politeness, 
though few of them are ever able to discontinue the vice thus con- 
tracted. The common smoking-shops are the most miserable, 
wretched, filthy places imaginable. ‘These are usually kept open 
from six in the morning till ten o’clock at night; each being 
furnished with from four to eight low bedsteads, constructed of 
bamboo-spars, and covered with dirty mats and rattans. At the 
head of each bedstead is a narrow wooden stool, or billet, which 
serves as a pillow or bolster. In the centre of each shop is a small 
lamp, which, while serving to light the pipes, diffyses a cheerless 
light through this gloomy abode of vice and misery. On an old 
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table are placed a few cups and a tea-kettle, together with a jug of 
water, for the use of the smokers. At one side of the door sits the 
keeper of the den, with pipes and opium all ready for use ; and as 
his infatuated customers enter, he greets them with a brief com- 
pliment, or with an idiotic grin—for he, too, is a smoker, and is 
usually intoxicated with the drug. The place is filled with the 
sickening smoke, and a variety of other vapour, most intolerable 
to the olfactory nerves of a European. 


INTERIOR OF A SMOKING-SHO?P. 


The pipe is composed of a shank and a headpiece ; the shank, 
made of hard and heavy wood, being about fourteen inches long 
and three inches in circumference : it is bored through the centre, 
from the mouthpiece to the head, where there is a kind of tiny 
cup to collect the fecal opium. The smokers generally go in 
pairs, and recline on the bedstead with their heads resting on the 
wooden billet. The mode of proceeding is as follows :—First, 
one of the pair takes up a bolus, or pill of opium on the point of a 
short iron needle, and lighting it at the lamp, applies it to a small 
aperture (resembling the touchhole of a gun) in the head of the 
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pipe ; after a few whiffs he hands the pipe to his friend, who lights 
another piece at the lamp; and thus they go on alternately 
smoking till they have had sufficient, or until they are unable to 
purchase any more of the drug. The smoke is always expelled 
through the nose, and old smokers even draw it into their lungs 
before they puff it away through the nostrils. At first the 
smokers are very loquacious, and the conversation highly ani- 
mated, but as the opium takes effect the conversation droops ; they 
frequently burst out into loud laughter, from the most trivial causes, 
or without any apparent cause at all, but only from the train of 
thoughts passing through their excited, hazy imaginations. The 
next phase presents a vacancy of countenance, with a pallor and 
shrinking of the features, resembling what is seen in people con- 
valescent from bad fever. A dead silence precedes a deep sleep, 
which continues from half-an-hour to three or four hours. In this 
state the pulse becomes much slower, softer, and smaller than 
before the debauch. 

Such is the process almost invariably observed among the quiet, 
phlegmatic Chinese; but with the excitable, choleric Malays it is 
often very different. Instead of enjoying the placidity which 
ushers in the profound sleep, the Malays frequently become out- 
rageously violent and quarrelsome, and blood is shed and lives are 
often lost in these frightful orgies. The reader must have heard 
of that extraordinary, seemingly-unaccountable escapade of the 
Malays which is called “ running a-muck.” The opium-pipe readily 
accounts for it, and the constancy of its use accounts for the fre- 
quency of such unprovoked, objectless murders. A Malay, in the 
frenzied phase, rushes out into the streets, draws his creése, and 
stabs every man he meets. As drunkenness from ardent spirits 
with us, so drunkenness from opium in these regions may be 
detected at the bottom of nearly every crime that is committed. 

Lord Jocelyn, in his very interesting work (‘Campaign in 
China’), gives the following accounts of the effects which he 
witnessed upon the Chinese at Singapore :— 

“ A few days of this fearful luxury, when taken to excess, will give a 
pallid and haggard look to the face, and a few months, or even weeks, will 
change the strong and healthy man into little better than an idiot skeleton. 
The pain they suffer when deprived of the drug, after long habit, no lan- 
guage can explain; and it is only when to a certain degree under its 
influence that their faculties are alive. In the houses devoted to their 
ruin, these infatuated people may be seen at nine o'clock in the evening in 


all the different stages ; some entering half distracted to feed the craving 
appétite they had heen obliged to subdue during the day ; others laughing 
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and talking wildly under the effects of a pipe: first whilst the couclies 
around are filled with their different occupants, who lie languid with an 
idiot smile upon their countenance, too much under the influence of the 
drug to care for passing events, and fast merging to the wished-for con- 
summation. ‘lhe last scene in this tragic play is generally a room in the 
rear of the building, a species of dead-house, where lie stretched those 
who have passed into the state of bliss the opium-smoker madly seeks— 
an emblem of the long sleep to which he is blindly hurrying.” 

It does not appear that sudden death is ever produced by an 
over-dose of the drug when used in smoking. But, as far as 
bodily suffering is concerned, there are far worse things than 
sudden death, and these never fail to be experienced, a little 
sooner or later, by those who abandon themselves to the vice. 
Whenever an inordinate quantity has been consumed, the smoker 
is visited by racking headache, vertigo, and most distressing 
nausea. ‘The fatal habit once contracted, it is extremely difficult 
to discontinue it ; yet there are many instances of its being con- 
quered by resolution of mind. Opium-smoking, however, must 
not be suddenly abandoned without some substitute, as very 
serious or even fatal consequences would ensue. The best sub- 
stitute is said to be a weak tincture of the drug mixed with 
samshoo, a spirit distilled from rice, and taken in gradually- 
diminished doses, till the habit be broken. By a continuance in 
the destructive practice, the moral character and the physical con- 
stitution of the individual are alike deteriorated or destroyed, the 
tuind and heart being fully-as much degraded, vitiated, and 
weakened as the body. This is particularly observed among the 
poorer classes, who are often impelled to theft and robbery, and 
the commission of other crimes, in order to obtain the means of 
indulging in their dominant, tyrannizing vice. 

Dr. Gutzlaff, and our other missionaries, have forcibly described 
the dreadful demoralizing effects of the smoking-shops. Yet in 
them the incurably~diseased, the unfortunate, the unhappy, the 
debauched, and the idle seek an asylum, in spite of the wretched 
spectacles they constantly present. The Malays are confident that 
opium-smoking, which at most only maddens the brain, inspires 
them with preternatural courage and bodily strength; and hence 
they resort to it before starting on their piratical expeditions, or 
entering upon any desperate act. 

At the British settlement in Penang, the hospitals and poor- 
houses are chiefly filled with the victims of opium-smoking. About 
twelve years ago, Mr. G. H. Smith, surgeon in that island, thus 
describes the condition of this unhappy people :— 
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“Tn one hospital of which I had charge, the inmates averaged sixty daily, 
of these five-sixths were opium-smokers. The baneful effects of this habit 
on the human constitution are conspicuously displayed by stupor, forget- 
fulness, general deterioration of all the mental faculties, emaciation, debi- 
lity, sallow complexion, lividness of lips and eyelids, langour and lack- 
lustre of eye, appetite either destroyed or depraved. Inthe morning these 
creatures have a most wretched appearance, evincing no symptoms of being 
refreshed or invigorated by sleep, however profound. There is a remark- 
able’ dryness or burning in the throat, which urges them to repeat the 
opium-smoking. If the dose be not taken at the usual time there is great 
prostration, vertigo, torpor, discharge of water from the eyes, &c. If the 
privation be sudden and complete, a still more formidable train of phe- 
nomena takes place. Coldness is felt over the whole body, with aching pains 
in all parts ; diarrhoea occurs, the most horrid feelings of wretchedness come 
on, and if the poison be withheld, death terminates the victim’s existence.” 


The sins of the fathers are visited upon the children. “ It 
is generally remarked,” says Mr. Smith, “as might indeed be 
expected, @ priori, that the offspring of opium-smokers are weak, 
stunted, and decrepit.” 

It is a well-known fact, that the late Emperor of China, who 
involved himself in a war with England, was, for many years, 
a slave to the pernicious habit of smoking opium; but that, by 


great moral courage and perseverance, he weaned himself from 
the vice, and was ever afterwards a most violent persecutor of 
opium-smokers. He issued edicts of severe punishment against 
the smoker, vendor, importer, and all concerned in the traffic ; 
and, finding these ineffectual, he made the crime capital, decree- 
ing that in all cases it should be punished with death. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the Emperor was sincere, or that 
the real object of his edicts was the good of his subjects. But 
the mandarins and the great bulk of his majesty’s officers and 
employés were selfish, venal, mercenary, without faith or prin- 
ciple, and with a decided taste or absolute passion for the 
indulgences which he declared to be criminal, and which their 
own senses might have proved to them to be demoralizing and 
destructive. It is this gangrened state of the government that 
has facilitated the progress of the great rebellion now on foot, 
and that must inevitably lead to the overthrow of the reigning 
Mantchu dynasty, if not to the dismemberment of the empire. 

It was notorious that most of the officers employed in prevent- 
ing the importation and smuggling of opium, were themselves 
opium-eaters, or opium-smokers; and, consequently, that they 
winked at the illicit trade, or took bribes, in opium or in dollars, 
for the introduction of the drug. It was also well known that 
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m some of the southern provinces of China, people were culti- 
vating opium to a considerable extent without any check on the 
local authorities. ‘This, no doubt, was unknown to the Emperor, 
who lived at Pekin, and rarely quitted that capital, where the 
voice of truth could hardly ever reach his ears. In no other 
country has the art or habits of official concealment, misrepresenta- 
tion, and falsehood, been so thoroughly systematized as in China. 

The propensity to opium-smoking is now becoming so universal 
and so irresistible among the Chinese, that no laws, however 
sanguinary, will be able to check it. In Penang, excessive 
duties, imposed by our government, only increased the craving 
for opium, and quadrupled the number of robberies, murders, 
and other crimes committed in order to obtain the means of 
procuring the drug.* 

That distinguished botanist and traveller, Mr. Robert Fortune, 
who, since 1842, has resided more than six years in China, gives 
the following amusing account, which we know, from a variety 
of recent authorities, to be quite as true as it is diverting :— 


“Many instances of the feeble kind of opposition which the Chinese 
government employed to stop the opium-trade occurred during my re- 
sidence in the country. Sometimes an admiral, renowned for his valour, 
was sent with a number of war-junks to a particular station, where tho 
opium-ships were anchored, for the purpose of compelling them to leave 
the Chinese shores. Gongs were beat, guns were fired, at a respectful 
distance, however, and the junks came down with all their pomp and 
parade which the Chinese know so well how to assume, and which seem 
to form a principal part of their warlike operations. In the meantime 
the little opium-vessels were seen quietly at anchor, apparently paying 
but slight attention to all these threatening demonstrations. Presently 
a message was sent from the admiral, ordering them to get up their 
anchors and stand out to sea, and never more to dare to enter the waters 
of his celestial majesty, under the penalty of being completely annihilated. 

“A summons like this in former days might have had some weight, 
but now it had none; and the only answer the messengers carried back 
was, ‘that the foreign vessels were well armed, and that they would not 
leave their anchorage.’ This was quite sufficient to cool the courage of 
the admiral, who was now in a dilemma; he durst not fight the ‘bar- 
barians, and if he did not manage to get them out of the way, his 
character for courage would suffer when the affair was represented at 
head-quarters. He, therefore, altered his tone, and requested the captain, 
as a great favour, to leave the anchorage and move outside for a day or 
two only, after which time they might return to their old quarters. This 
was agreed to on the part of the captains of the opium-vessels, and on 
the following morning they got under weigh and went to sea, The 
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Chinese, who were on the look-out at the time, made a great noise by 
beating gongs and firing guns, and following the opium-ships until they 
were fairly outside. The admiral now sent up a report to his govern- 
ment, to the effect that he had fought a great battle with the ‘ barbarians,’ 
and had driven them away from the shores; or very probably he said 
that he had blown some of their vessels to pieces, and sunk the rest in 
the depths of the sea. In the meantime, even before the report was 
half-way to Peking, the opium-vessels had quietly taken up their old 
anchorage, and things were going on in the usual way. Such is a speci- 
men of the way in which affairs are managed in China.”* 


An individual case generally makes more impression on the 
reader than a general description. 

In one of his junk voyages, Mr. Fortune had for a fellow- 
passenger a wealthy Chinese gentleman, evidently a man of some 
standing in society. His bed, on board the junk, was sur- 
rounded with silk curtains, his pillows were beautifully embroidered, 
and his coverlet was of the richest and softest satin. Every- 
thing about him told of luxury and sensual pleasures. 


“But,” says our manly traveller, “let me take a peep inside his bed 
curtains, and describe what I saw on the first day of our acquaintance. 
The curtains were down and drawn close round, particularly on that side 
whence the wind came. He was clothed in the finest silks, and had lain 
down on his side upon a mat; his head was resting on one of the 
embroidered pillows. A small lamp was burning by his side and an 
opium-pipe was in his mouth, and he was inhaling the intoxicating fumes. 
After smoking for a few minutes he began to have the appearance which 
a drunken man presents in the first stage of intoxication; the fumes 
had done their work, and he was now in his third heaven of bliss. In a 
minute or two he jumped up and called for his tea-pot, from which 
he took a good draught of tea ; he then walked about the deck evidently 
a good deal excited, and talked and joked with every one he met. After 
spending some time in this manner he began to smoke tobacco; he 
then took another draught out of his tea-pot and laid down to sleep ; 
but his slumbers were not of long duration, and were evidently disturbed 
by strange and frightful dreams. He awoke at last, but it was only to 
renew the dose as before ; and so on from day to day. Even in the silent 
night, when all around was sunk in repose, his craving for the stimulant 
was beyond his feeble powers of resistance. Often and often during 
this passage, when I happened to awake during the night, I could see his 
little lamp burning, and could smell the sickening fumes as they curled 
about the roof of the boat. 

“The effects which the immoderate use of opium had produced upon 
this man were of the most melancholy kind. His figure was thin and 
emaciated, his cheeks had a pale and haggard hue, and his skin had that 
peculiar glassy polish by which an opium-smoker is invariably known. 
His days were evidently numbered ; and yet, strange to tell, this man 
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tried to convince others, and himself also, that he was smoking medi- 
cinally, and that the use of opium was indispensable to his health, 
As I looked upon him in these moments of excitement, I could not help 
feeling what a piteous object is man, the lord of creation and noblest 
work of God, when sensual pleasures and enjoyments take such a hold 
upon him as they had upon this poor opium-smoker."* 


Orne rw 


RUSSIA.—No. II. 


In a former paper we showed the progress made by Peter the 
Great towards the civilization of his yast and semi-barbarous 
empire. So far as we are able to judge he was a true patriot, 
and had he lived, would have pursued his plans to the final, 
though gradual, deyelopment of a western civilization. But the 
shortness of his life and reign rendered the full accomplishment of 
his design impossible ; and his successors, Elizabeth, Catherine IT., 
and Paul, not inheriting his enlarged views with his power, con- 
fined their efforts chiefly to the aggrandizement of their authority 
and the extension of their territories. Whatever would promote 
these objects was cordially welcomed and adopted; whatever was 
opposed to absolutism, was at once suppressed and prohibited. 
A material civilization was all they aimed at or tolerated. 

Alexander was a prince of a different stamp, and, perhaps, 
was in every respect the most enlightened monarch that ever 
swayed the Russian sceptre. He adopted or enlarged upon the 
plans of Peter, adapting them to the more advanced state of 
society, and laying the foundation of social improvement in 
education as the basis of all civilization. Simple and unosten- 
tatious in his habits, and extremely tolerant in his disposition, 
all foreigners of character were welcomed to his dominions; and 
the utmost freedom was allowed to missionaries of all sects in 
the dissemination of their principles. We happened to know 
some such who lived many years in Russia during his reign, 
and who bore a warm testimony to the liberality of Alexander, 
and his ministers, towards Protestant missionaries throughout his 
empire. 

The efforts of this prince to promote the civilization of his 
people were beginning to produce great changes in the social 
condition of his empire. The very reverse of Peter in his private 
character and habits, he brought to the work a refined and 
benevolent mind, enlarged by intercourse with western Europe, 
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and taking for his model the civilization of England rather than 
that of the Continent. One proof of this is found in the fact, 
that he declared the Russian a constitutional government, and 
gave the senate the power of annulling or modifying the imperial 
ukases. This great prince was cut off at an age when his judg- 
ment had become ripened by experience, and his plans began to 
be comprehended and valued by his subjects. 

We have purposely passed over the period between the death 
of Peter, and that of Alexander, with the above short notice, in 
order to arrive at the accession of Nicholas, the present Czar, 
who is a prince of a different stamp from any who have preceded 
him, and whose peculiarities of mind and disposition have alone 
involved two continents in the horrors of war. 

Upon the death of Alexander, in 1825, the Grand-duke Con- 
stantine, who was his eldest brother—there being no direct heir— 
was proclaimed emperor, but he abdicated in favour of his brother 
Nicholas. If we are to believe the accounts of public writers, it 
was with the utmost difficulty that the latter was prevailed on 
to accept the crown ; but after the specimens we have had of his 
ambition and love of absolute power, we can hardly believe his 
reluctance was real. His reign was ushered in by one of those 
popular movements which so frequently occur in the annals of 
Russian sovereigns. In this case it.was an insurrection against 
Nicholas personally ; but it was speedily suppressed by the iron 
heel which has ever since pressed so heavily upon the liberties 
of his country, and the actors in the affair were executed, or 
banished by hundreds to Siberia. 

If the former sovereigns of Russia had been despotic and 
sanguinary, Nicholas, with far less excuse than they, carried his 
views of sovereign power to an extreme that would better have 
suited the Russia of the tenth century. If territorial acquisition, 
leading to aggression on neighbouring states, had been uniformly 
a part of the policy of his predecessors, it was pursued on a small 
scale compared with the gigantic schemes of conquest believed 
to be the object of Nicholas, and which embrace universal empire. 
If the formal support of the Greek Church, as a state engine, 
was maintained by Peter and his successors, for political purposes, 
Nicholas has adopted it as the source and foundation of his power ; 
and placing himself at the head of that church, he avows himself 
the vicegerent of the Most High, and the representative of God 
on earth, commissioned to extend that form of religion, and to 
give it universal dominion, to the exclusion of every other form. 
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Peter the Great, it was said, would have annihilated the 
Russian nation, and peopled his country with colonies of foreigners. 
Nicholas, on the contrary, would destroy, or Russianize, every 
people and tribe over which he can extend his iron sway. Peter 
sought to enlighten his people, and to promote their social 
improvement, under the conviction that the moral is superior to 
the military power. So intent is the present Czar on sustaining 
his absolutism by military power alone, that all the other interests 
of the country are neglected, or made subordinate to it. The 
Russian nation has been denominated one great encamped army, 
told off in divisions in an unchangeable order, with a Commander- 
in-Chief at its head, to whom the mighty multitude yields a blind 
obedience. Itis a great mass of organized or mechanized humanity, 
the imperial crown having every man’s person and property at 
its absolute disposal. “ Russia has leaped over the civilization 
of Europe, in order to arrive at that portion of it which will 
strengthen her in war and aggressive designs on her neighbours.” 

In one word, the system commenced by Peter, and adopted 
and improved upon by Alexander, tended to the emancipation 
of their country from slavery and ignorance. That of Nicholas 
is decidedly retrogressive; and undoing all that these his pre- 
decessors had effected, and going back to the darkest periods of 
military supremacy, it takes for its model the ruthless conquerors 
of heathen antiquity, and the middle ages of the Christian era. 
All the resources, scientific, intellectual, and material, are made 
to subserve the one sole object of the support of absolute power, 
The internal improvement of the country, the comfort, happiness, 
and social welfare of his people, are matters of no consideration 
with him. Nothing can better illustrate this than the system 
upon which his vast armaments are supported. The pay of a 
Russian officer, of whatever grade, is utterly insufficient for his 
subsistence, and he must make it up by plunder. That of the 
private soldier, 2s. 10d. every four months (even if he got it), is 
perfectly absurd. But whether on march or stationary, the 
Russian soldiers are quartered upon the inhabitants. They are 
entitled to rations which they never get, and their miserable 
pay also is kept back by the officers: consequently, they are 
driven to pillage for a subsistence ; and the inhabitants with whom 
they are forcibly domiciled, find it more to their interest to feed 
them, than to leave them to help themselves. On the march, all 
the property of the country is at the command of the meanest 
corporal, who seizes, without leave or scruple, the horses, waggons, 
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and provisions of the peasants, without the smallest remuneration, 
except a heavy discipline of the whip or the knout, if the slightest 
remonstrance is heard. 

We have said that the grand scheme of Nicholas’s administra- 
tion is.to Russianize the whole of his vast empire, and reduce 
the different nations to one uniform standard. “In order,” says 
Uwaroff, one of his ministers, “that an empire so colossal may 
work harmoniously, that. parts of such manifold variety, though 
tinged with probably their own peculiarities, may be fused into 
a whole, it is indispensably requisite to establish one language 
and one form of administration for all. The basis of Russian 
power are the three foundation-stones of absolute monarchy, 
Russo-Slavonic nationality, and Orthodox Greek Christianity.” 
These are the principles to which the military power, the scientific, 
literary, intellectual, and all the material resources of the empire, 
are made subservient. The education of the masses of the people 
is in a deplorable state, with the exceptions of Poland, Finland, 
and the Caucasus. The proportion of persons who know how 
to read was, in 1838, as one to two hundred and ten of the whole 
population, The scholastic system is centralized, for fear the 
people in the upper and middle schools should swerve from the 
line of steady submission to the government, and a very close 
watch has been kept over them. The whole science and literature 
of the country depends on the will of the sovereign, 

One grand object of Nicholas is to impress on the mind of 
neighbouring states an awful idea of his military power. For 
this purpose, military spectacles are got up on a monster scale ; 
and a large portion of the time of the Czar is employed in 
reviews, inspections, and other military occupations. On one 
occasion, two hundred and seventy-two squadrons of cavalry, and 
sixteen batteries of horse artillery, were displayed at Orel. In 
1837 he collected a mass of forty thousand horsemen in three 
hundred and fifty squadrons, and one hundred and sixty-four 
pieces of horse artillery. On that occasion, two thousand musi- 
cians and five thousand singers, from the military colonies, 
executed choruses. 

But the most imposing affair of the kind took place at the 
inauguration of the monument erected to commemorate the battle 
of Borodino, in September 1839. On that occasion, an army of 
one hundred and twenty thousand men was brought into position 
at the three principal reviews ; and the roar of seven hundred and 
ninety-two cannons announced the consecration of the monument, 
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on the field of Borodino, At this review, one hundred and forty 
persons were killed or wounded. Every May, the Emperor 
reviews from forty thousand to sixty thousand of his guards, on the 
Champ-de-Mars, at St. Petersburg. 

The disposition of Nicholas to wield this monstrous military 
force with an iron hand was terribly exemplified in the suppression 
of the second Polish rebellion in 1834. At the peace of 1815, 
the distinct nationality of Poland was guaranteed by the allied 
powers, and she was placed under the dominion of Russia, on the 
express condition that a distinct national character should be 
preserved. The treaty was signed by all the powers of Europe ; 
and the Emperor Alexander bound himself to grant and maintain 
a charter, which stipulated that Poland should possess a separate 
legislature, with a representative form of government, and an 
army and administration all strictly national; that liberty of 
the press and of the person should be inviolate ; that the corona- 
tion of the sovereign should take place at Warsaw, and that he 
should there swear to maintain the constitution. Scarcely was 
the ink dry in the pen that signed the charter, when the daily 
and deliberate evasion of its provisions showed the insincerity of 
Russia at least in the compact. 

In consequence of this, an insurrection broke out in Warsaw 
in 1834, when the whole power of Russia was brought to suppress 
it. The most dreadful cruelties were practised upon the inhabitants ; 
thousands were butchered, or sent in exile to Siberia. Infants of 
the tenderest age were snatched from their mothers, thrown into 
waggons, and transported into the interior of Russia ; and whole 
families were thus exiled, never again to see their native homes. 
And when, after the suppression of the revolution, Nicholas made 
his first visit to Warsaw, “his aspect resembled some ominous 
meteor which foretold no serene future.” “If you obstinately 
persist,” said he, “in your dream of a separate nationality, of 
Polish independence and such chimeras, you will only prepare 
your own destruction. I have built a citadel here ; and I declare 
to you, that on the first disturbance I will level your city to the 
ground,” After making this remarkable speech, which struck 
all Europe with amazement, and was ostentatiously published, 
the Czar pursued his journey to inspect his military colonies. 

Such is the character of the man with whom the united nations 
of Europe have to contend; and in the contest which he has 
thus provoked, we may rest assured he has not committed 
himself so far without counting the cost. It is no sudden whim, 
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no immature plan, no wild and visionary scheme in which he 
has embarked. The system of aggressive warfare is, with the 
Russian sovereign, the result of a settled principle, and has been 
acted upon for a century and a half. It has for its ultimate 
objects the establishment of their power at the entrance of the 
Black Sea on the one hand, and a footing in central Europe 
on the other. It is worthy of remark too, that in all the wars 
in which Russia has engaged during that period, she has been 
invariably so far successful as to obtain an accession of territory, 
bringing her nearer the goal at which she aims, as well as into 
closer proximity with the capitals of every European state. The 
following statement will show the progress of Russia in this 
respect, and will illustrate the danger with which Europe is 
threatened, if she were allowed to proceed in her course :— 


Acquisitions of Russia. 

In 1721, by the treaty of Neustadt, she gained Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, 
Cardia, the fief of Wybourg, and the lands of Dago, Osel, and others. 

In 1772-3, by the first partition of Poland, a large portion of that country. 

In 1774, Little Tartary and Azov. 

In 1783 she treacherously took possession of the Crimea, and the whole 
territory of the Crimean Khans, to the banks of the Kuban. 

In 1792, by the treaty of Youg,she got Odessa, and the territory 
between the Dneister and the Bug. 

In 1793, by the second partition of Poland, the Polish Ukraine, Podolsia, 
and part of Lithuania. 

ln 1795, by the third partition of Poland, more of the territory of that 
country, and the rest of Lithuania. 

The Emperor Paul, after having taken Georgia under his protection, 


and guaranteed the crown to the family on the throne, took possession of 
that country. 


In 1809, by the treaty of September, Russia acquired Finland and part 
of Lapland. 

In 1812, by the treaty of Bucharest, Bessarabia. 

In 1814, she extorted from Persia all the provinces she occupied south 
of the Caucasus. 

In 1815, her territory was extended to the North Sea. 

In 1828, it was pushed to the Araxes and beyond it ; and she obtained 
the fortress of Erivan. 

In 1829, she obtained, by the treaty of Adrianople, the Delta of the 
Danube, the Asiatic coast of the Black Sea from Anapa to Poti, a distance of 
two hundred miles, and the Pashalic of Ahalzie, having previously declared 
by her manifesto that she “‘ would not make any territorial acquisition.” 

Jn 1832, the ‘‘ Organic Statute ” converted the constitutional kingdom 
of Poland into a Russian province. 

In 1834, she obtained from the Sultan an additional cession of ter- 
ritory in Asia, adjoining her previous acquisition of Ahalzie, and giving 
her the command of the passes leading into Turkey. 
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There is no doubt but that many of these acquisitions have 
been gained by what may be called diplomatic bluster, rather 
than by real superiority of military prowess, although in this 
respect Russia is formidable enough to be feared. It has been 
well said that an absolute military government, headed by an 
ambitious prince, is always a dangerous neighbour. He can 
concentrate his forces and bring them to bear on any given 
point, without divulging his plans, even to his commanders. 
All the resources of his empire are at his control, and he can 
either proceed at once to put them in execution, or he can 
delay them, and watch for a favourable opportunity, when he 
thinks he can take his adversary by surprise. In these respects 
an absolute monarch like Nicholas possesses great advantages 
over a free government like that of Britain, whose every move- 
ment in war is openly canvassed and made known to both friends 
and enemies. But it is equally certain that these are infinitely 
overbalanced by that unanimous concentration of mind, which 
brings into activity the wealth, intelligence, enterprise, and 
collective force of a free eountry. When these are brought 
to bear with cordial and united vigour upon a given object, 
as in the present contest with Russia, their immeasurable 
superiority is at once manifest, notwithstanding the practical 
obstructions to which a free government must necessarily be 
liable in conducting the executive. 

The Russian government consists of an Imperial Council in 
five divisions, a directing senate, a holy synod, and an imperial 
ministry. Of all these the Emperor is the head and president ; 
and all their measures are worked under his immediate inspec- 
tion and control. “None of the strings of political power can 
be pulled but by the imperial hand.” Nor will he trust im- 
plicitly to the faithfulness of the lower departments for the due 
and honest performance of their duties. The old Russian maxim, 
that “God is too high and the Czar too distant,” is of no 
avail under Nicholas, who is continually on the move, travelling 
through his provimees, in the course of which his eagle eye 
takes at a glance the conduct of his governors. The knout, 
banishment, or death, are his constant accompaniments in these 
journeys, for he well knows that venality, corruption, and fraud 
of every kind are the rule and not the exception with Russian 
functionaries. One remarkable trait in the character of Nicholas 
is, that he never forgives an offence against himself or his 
government. Between the years 1825 and 1835, one hundred 
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and twenty thousand persons were banished to Siberia; and even 
prisoners discharged for want of evidence by the courts were 
frequently sent off thither by the Emperor’s order.. 

In carrying out the design of levelling everything to the 
standard of Russian nationality, the most stringent measures 
are adopted. No foreigner can be either a captain or mate of 
a Russian merchant-vessel; and where foreigners are employed 
in the country, they are now obliged to submit implicitly to the 
Russian laws and habits. Foreign masters and governesses are 
discountenanced as much as possible ; and the nobility are not 
allowed to be absent abroad more than five years, and then only 
by express permission of the Emperor. In the German and Polish 
provinces, whose native institutions were at first guaranteed 
to them, the compulsory study of the Russian language has 
been ordered. No boy not grounded in it is admitted to the 
gymnasium. No student not fundamentally acquainted with 
Russian is admitted to the University of Dorpat, which was 
founded by Alexander, for the express purpose of teaching and 
extending a knowledge of German literature and science. All 
professorships are to be filled up by the minister of instruction; 
and no person of the Baltic provinces is to receive an appoint- 
ment as teacher, in any school or college within the Russian 
territory, who cannot show a competent knowledge of the Russian 
language. 

The education of the serfs is under severe restrictions. They 
are forbidden admission into the practical schools, or those of 
the higher sciences, because this would be a dangerous mixture 
of different classes, and would produce too glaring a contrast 
between their civic rights and their intellectual powers. On the 
same principle, the schools for mutual instruction, established by 
Alexander in different regiments, have been suppressed. 

A rigid censorship is exercised over the press, and the news- 
papers are unceremoniously emasculated, by smearing with black 
paint those passages which are deemed obnoxious to the govern- 
ment. A singular fact respecting the censorship is related by 
a recent writer. All Swedish books, without exception, are 
condemned at once, and prohibited. The reason is, there is 
not a single member of the censorship who understands the 
Swedish language, and, therefore, to be certain that nothing 
objectionable should pass, the whole of the Swedish literature, in- 
cluding Jenny Lind’s songs and Miss Bremer’s novels, are tabooed! 

‘The most fatal effect of despotism is not the death or exile 
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of its victims. It is their debasement.” Such is the case with 
the seventy millions over whom Nicholas exercises his despotic 
sway. All their civil rights are absolutely, and without any 
exception, dependent on the will of the sovereign, and the 
immense mass of “ mechanized humanity” are but the involun- 
tary instruments of that will. There are nearly fifty millions 
of serfs in Russia, twenty-one and a half millions of whom belong 
to the Czar by inheritance, and the remainder to the nobles 
(boyards). All, however, are at the disposal of the sovereign, 
who can lay his hand on the private property of any subject 
without other authority than his own will. ‘To remonstrate would 
involve banishment or the knout; resistance would be certain 
death. 

The Russian soldier is said to be brave; and there is not a 
doubt that he possesses that passive courage which is nothing 
more than an indifference to life, superinduced by slavery and 
oppression. A remarkable instance of this passive courage was 
exhibited on a monster scale at the battle of Borodino. The 
French were in possession of a height from which the Russian 
general wanted to dislodge them. His troops were ordered to 
advance, and they moved up the ascent; but the murderous dis- 
charges of grapeshot, from an immense park of French artillery, 
arrested them. Not daring to advance or to retreat, the mighty 
mass stood immoveable, until the enemy’s cannon had mowed 
down a passage the entire breadth of the park, in which space not 
a living being was to be seen standing. 

This passive, or involuntary courage, although admirably adapted 
for the defence of their own territory, will never, we think, prove 
available against the free and active qualities of the soldiers of 
Western Europe. But Nicholas has illimitable stores of such 
“organized humanity’’ at command; and destitute. as he is of a 
regard for, or even an idea of the value of human life, he will 
send mass after mass, sacrifice army after army, in the pursuit and 
accomplishment of his grand scheme. Fully conscious that his 
own dominions are unassailable by a foreign foe; having all the 
resources, natural and acquired, of an immense empire at his in- 
dividual command ; and superstitiously impressed with the notion 
that he is the instrument appointed by God for the destruction of 
the religion of the false prophet, and the universal establishment 
of the Greek Church over all other forms or creeds of religion, 


nothing but some irresistible interposition of Providence is likely to 
arrest him in his headlong career. 
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Nicholas, however, sits on a precarious\and dangerous throne. 
His government has been called ‘‘a despotism modified by assassi- 
nation,” which, in other words, means “by public opinion.” To 
this, after all, the most absolute prince must bow, voluntarily or 
by force. And when the nobles of Russia find themselves deprived 
of their property on the one hand, and of the power of disposing 
of their produce on the other; when the merchant finds his com- 
merce, and the shopkeeper his trade, destroyed ; when the country 
becomes impoverished by the double operation of heavy drains 
upon its wealth and the cutting off of all its resources, whilst the 
population is decimated and driven off by tens and hundreds of 
thousands to certain destruction; and all these evils to satisfy the 
insane cravings of the isolated ambition of one man, who alone, of 
all the seventy millions, remains unscathed by them, what resource 
has such a people but to get rid of such a scourge by any means 
that despotism has left for them ? 

“ There is a point beyond which the tide of conquest cannot roll ; 
a barrier against which its waters must dash with baffled rage, and 
then retire broken and spent. That point Russia appears to have 
reached. Blind to the signs of the times, goaded on by an 
insatiable lust of conquest, she has deliberately decided on war. 
The quarrel is of her own choosing, and she is likely to be left alone 
in an unrighteous cause. Before the sword is again sheathed, a host 
of monstrous evils will have been avenged; and instead of pouring 
her wrath on a helpless victim, the aggressor may unexpectedly 
find, in a disrupted empire and a general European conflict, that 
an accumulated list of cruel wrongs has found a speedy and tre- 
mendous reckoning.” 


TREES! ye are strong to shelter! all meek things, 
All that need home and covert love your shade ! 

Birds of shy song, and low-voiced, quiet springs, 
And nun-like yiolets, by the wind betray’d. 

Childhood beneath your fresh-green tents hath play’d 
With his first primrose wealth ; there love hath sought 
A veiling gloom for his unuttered thought ; 

And silent grief, of day’s keen glare afraid, 
A refuge for her tears ; and ofttimes there 
Hath lone devotion found a place of prayer, 

A native temple, solemn, hushed, and dim ; 
For whereso’er your murm’ring tremors thrill 
The woody twilight, there man’s heart hath still 

Confess’d a spirit’s breath, and heard a ceaseless hymn. 

Mrs, HeMans. 





TREE MIGNONETTE. 


Wiru a little care and attention this favourite plant, which is 
usually treated as a trailing annual, may be so altered in habit as 
to assume the appearance of a bushy shrub; in which case, if 
protected from frost, it will live for several years, and bear a pro- 
fusion of flowers, as luxuriant and fragrant as when grown in the 
ordinary method. The following simple directions, if strictly 
attended to, will enable any one who has a sunny window to enjoy 
its delicious fragrance from March to November, without employ- 
ing any artificial heat, beyond that which is ordinarily kept up in 
every inhabited dwelling-house. Even during winter it retains its 
flowers, but their perfume then is very slight. 

In spring or summer—early in June is a favourable time—fill an 
ordinary garden-pot with rich soil (the richer the better), drained 
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with a few pieces of broken pot or tile, and bury about the 
centre, a quarter of an inch beneath the surface, two or three black 
seeds. When the young plants have appeared above the ground, 
destroy all but the one which appears the strongest, and allow the 
latter to attain the height of three or four inches. Pinch off its 
head, and with a sharp penknife remove from the axils* of the 
leaves every indication of a bud, with the exception of that which 
belongs to the uppermost leaf. As this is allowed to engross the 
whole of the nourishment supplied by the roots, it will grow 
rapidly, and in a short time show indications of bearing a flower. 
When this appears, it must be immediately removed, as well as any 
new buds which may have began to push from the axils, one only 
being reserved as before. This operation must be repeated until 
the plant has attained the requisite height, which will be, perhaps, 
two feet or more. Throughout the whole process, however, great 
care must be taken not to injure the principal leaves; and as the 
stem is herbaceous and tender, it must, as it lengthens, be trained 
to a slender stick by tying with bass mat at intervals of two or 
three inches. It should now be removed, without disturbing the 
roots, into a larger pot ; a stouter stick should be substituted for 
the first, and measures taken for giving it a bushy head. Instead 
now of removing all the buds, allow three or four of the upper 
ones to remain ; but pinch off every flower-bud immediately that it 
appears. During the winter it will make but little progress, and 
will present, it must be confessed, a somewhat unsightly appearance 
—a straight stem, having at its extremity a tuft of leaves, in- 
terspersed with the stumps of the shortened flower-stalks. But on 
the return of genial weather, it will push forth abundance of 
leaves and flowers from every part of its head, and will continue in 
profuse bloom during the whole of the following year, carrying its 
honours late into the succeeding winter. Should it have grown too 
large to be kept in a window, it may be planted out into the open 
ground either in May or June, according as the season is mild or 
otherwise, and it will grow most rapidly. It is not necessary to 
remove the flowers which appear after August or September ; they 
may be allowed to remain during the winter, in which case they 
will have the appearance of mignonette, though almost destitute of 
fragrance. 

In the summer of 1853 a plant, growing in the border of a 
greenhouse, was treated in this way. During the whole of the 


* The axil is the angle between the leaf and stem. 
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winter it was covered with foliage, and bore a few flowers, which, 
however, were not fragrant except on very sunny days. In March 
it was upwards of four feet high, and had on it between seventy and 
eighty large clusters of flowers, which were so fragrant as to scent 
the whole house. This number kept continually increasing, though 
flowers were frequently gathered. In May it stood five feet and a 
half high, supported on a stem half-an-inch in circumference, and 
having a head from three to four feet in diameter, and covered 
with never less than two hundred blooms. Towards the end of 
May the branches were so weighed down with the weight of 
flowers, &c., that it was found necessary to trim it. This was done 
by cutting off between seventy and eighty clusters, the lower parts 
of which now bore perfectly-matured seed-vessels, furnishing about 
an ounce of ripe seed. In the course of a week or two it quite 
recovered its luxuriant appearance. At the present time (June 19th) 
the main stem is an inch in circumference ; and the summit of the 
highest shoot, which has availed itself of the friendly support of 
some adjoining trellis-work, is five feet nine inches from the 
ground; one of the early-produced clusters, a few of which have 
been allowed to remain, is sixteen inches long, and _ bears, 
besides buds, eighty-three flowers, including those which are 
withered and have run to seed. 

During the last few days a pet frog, kept in the greenhouse to 
destroy insects, has chosen to station himself among the branches 
of this tree, about two feet from the ground, where, but for the 
brightness of his eyes, he might be taken for a withered leaf, as 
indeed he was when first discovered. He climbs probably to his 
cool and fragrant bower by the help of some bushy plants which 
grow beneath the mignonette, and are entwined among its lower 
branches. Every evening he descends and travels about the 
greenhouse in quest of food, but generally returns in the morning 
to his favourite haunt; and it is, with the children, one of the 
amusements of the day to provide him with a worm, and to watch 
the almost electrical rapidity with which he darts at it, and, after- 
wards, the wry faces and snapping gapes which he employs to 
prevent his prey from escaping. 

C. A. J. 


Wixzerrorce stated his firm belief, that Sir S. Romilly and 
Lord Castlereagh became deranged from over-exertion, the con- 
sequence of continuing to labour on Sundays, as on other days. 
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HANS EGEDE AND HIS WIFE. 


*« From Greenland’s icy mountains ; 
From India’s coral strand ; 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Stroll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain!” 
Bishop HEBER. 


Tue young wife of the pastor, Hans Egede (who was not very 
old himself), came hastily out of the wood-house, which stood in 
the court-yard of the parsonage at Vogen in Norway. She 
entered her husband’s study rather suddenly, and found him 
sitting very thoughtfully with a book before him, leaning his 
head on his hand. He looked up mechanically when he heard 
his little wife’s step, but did not observe that her whole face 
looked bright, and that her eyes were sparkling with joy. “My 
dear Hans,” she exclaimed, do guess what I have got hid up in 
my apron?” Hans was obliged to collect his thoughts for a few 
minutes, and to look well about him, before he answered his wife’s 
question. Then he pointed to a black hen, which had followed 
the pastor's wife into the room through the open door, and was now 
trying to jump up into her apron, and replied, “Even if it were 
not for the little soft chirps which I hear proceeding out of your 
apron, I should still know you had chickens in it, for your winged 
companion betrays you !” 

“Eight beautiful chicks!” replied Gertrude delightedly, 
showing them to him. “All black like their mother. They 
are so wet still, they can only just have crept out of the egg-shell. 
I have missed my black hen for a lopg time, and I was quite 
afraid a fox had got hold of her; but just now when I went to 
fetch some bits of bark out of the wood-house, I heard a little 
noise, and on looking about I discovered my black hen sitting 
upon a nest she had heaped together of straw and sawdust, and 
fir-cones, in the most distant and concealed corner of the place 
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It was lucky I did find them. A martin* might so easily have 
slaughtered every one of the little company. Get away, you old 
creature !”’ she exclaimed to the hen, “do not be so silly! I will 
not hurt your young ones! On the contrary, I intend very soon 
to chop up a hard-boiled egg to feed them with. Now, Hans, in 
course of time, I mean to roast all the cocks in the brood for your 
dinners, but I shall keep the hens, and so I hope by-and-by to 
have a full poultry-yard. Neighbour Hattman has promised me a 
couple of turtledoves, and I must see after getting some ducks 
and geese. By next year I hope we shall have plenty of egg- 
soups, and roast chickens, and all sorts of things. Are you not 
pleased, my dear Hans? Do speak!” 

“Indeed, dearest Gertrude, I sympathize heartily in your 
pleasure,” replied the pastor, looking up with a peculiar smile 
into his wife’s happy face ; “‘and all the more, my love, because I 
have discovered a nest full: yes, full I may say, of black creatures, 
which have been hid till now in a secluded corner; but unhappily 
are not safe in it from a treacherous fox.” 

“ Well, then, put them in safety,” advised Gertrude. 

“That is just what I wish to do, but 1 want to have your 
consent first.” 

“You have that at once then,” replied the pastor’s wife, 
decidedly ; ‘‘why should you doubt it? Where is the nest?” 

“In Greenland!” exclaimed Hans Egede, abruptly. 

“In Green—land !” + repeated Gertrude after him; and she 
very nearly dropped the chickens in her fright! 

* Martin, or martern, a large kind of weasel: Mustela martes, Linn.— 
Translator’s Note. 


t According to the great northern historian, Snorre Sturleson, judge of 
Iceland, who wrote in the year 1215, Greenland was first discovered in 
982. Among the many petty sovereigns subdued in Norway by Harold 
Harfuger, or the Fairhaired, was one named Thorer. Thorwald (a relative 
of this person) was compelled, on account of a murder he had committed, 
to fly into Iceland, where he established a colony, Eric-reinde, or [ed- 
head, the son of Thorwald, was long persecuted by a powerful neighbour 
named Eyolf Saur, because Eric had killed some of Eyolf’s servants, and at 
length Eric killed Eyolf likewise. For this and other crimes he was con- 
demned to go into banishment for three years; and knowing that a man 
named Gambiosos had previously discovered certain banks to the west of 
Iceland, he determined on making a voyage of discovery to that country. 
Setting sail, therefore, from Iceland, he soon fell in with land, and con- 
tinuing his voyage to the south-west, he entered a large inlet, to which he 
gave the name of Eric’s Sound, and passed the winter on a pleasant island 
near. In the following year he explored the continent ; and returning to 
iceland in the third year, he represented his new discovery in the fairest 
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“Yes, in Greenland,” replied Egede, more boldly, now the ice 
had once been broken; ‘there, in the far north, reside a whole 
people, who, utterly ignorant of God and our Saviour, are living 
in ignorance and superstition, sitting as it were in the valley of 
the shadow of death. I long to shelter them in my ministerial 
capacity, as you cherished the little chickens in your apron ; and 
to save them if possible from the evil devices of the enemy of 
souls. Only last night, I thought a brown man from the coast of 
Greenland stood by my bedside, and said, ‘Come over to Green- 
land and teach us.’” 

“That is all pure imagination,” said Gertrude, rather angrily, 
“and a natural consequence of your eternal poring over books, 
Greenland, indeed! where a man’s tongue freezes to the roof of 
his mouth, and horrid train oil is used instead of butter. That is 
not a place to go to, alive or dead!” 

** Bonifacius, the Apostle of Germany, went there,” replied 
Egede, “although the whole land was then but a mixture of 
wood and morass, and acorns were the principal food! Besides, 
if the poor Greenlanders are not frozen in their wretched huts, 
we are still less likely.” 

“ Bonifacius,” said Gertrude, “was quite at liberty to please 
himself. He had neither wife nor children, or, at all events, not 
such little children as ours are; and before you talk of helping 
the Greenlanders, do try and reform your own ‘parishioners, over 
whom the Lord has set you.” 

“Tt is true he has,” answered Egede, “but my parishioners 
would immediately receive another pastor. No so, I fear, the poor 
Greenlanders. It is very likely, too, they would be easier to guide 
and teach than these people here; even as the heathen in old 
times received Christianity far more thankfully than the more 
instructed Jews. Have all my preachings and teachings ever 
had the slightest effect on old Tittler, for instance? Does he not 
continue to buy and sell the goods which the wretched inhabitants 
of this coast shamelessly rob the poor shipwrecked people of? 
Or has the slanderous Smaléa done less mischief with her evil 
tongue since I preached on the eighth commandment?” 


light, bestowing lavish praises on the rich meadows, fine woods, and 
plentiful fisheries of the country, which he called Greenland, that he 
might induce people to join him. Accordingly, twenty-five vessels set off 
for this place, of which only fourteen arrived safely—From Kerr's 
* Voyages and Travels,’ vol, i., p. 41.—Translator’s Note. 
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“Say what you will,” cried Gertrude, “but you will never 
convince me. My blood runs cold even to think what would become 
of our tiny children, our little tender ones, if they were forcibly 
taken off to the end of the world, where the fierce ice-bear would 
make an end of any the cold had spared. But I make no doubt 
they would all be frozen into icicles before we get there! None 
but an unnatural father would propose such a fate for his family !” 

“But,” urged Egede, somewhat timidly, “the Greenlanders 
have also children, and the cold does not kill them.” 

“Because, no doubt,” replied Gertrude pettishly, “their 
children come into the world with a warm skin on, like the little 
bears !” 

“Indeed, you are quite wrong,” said her husband earnestly ; 
“this book describes how, years ago, a colony from this country 
found its way to Greenland, and established themselves there in 
several villages ; of which, it is true, nothing has been heard for 
very long, because enormous mountains of ice afterwards made 
that part of Greenland utterly inacessible, both by sea and land. 
The cold is stated here to be by no means as terrible as it is often 
represented; and, the book says, grass and bushes, and even 
willows and birch-trees—” 

“But your wife says,” retorted Gertrude, “that she will rather 
be parted from you than take the children to Greenland. This 
is my last word, Hans, and all I have to say on the matter.” 

She covered up her chickens carefully, and ran off, followed 
closely by the old hen; but in a moment she came back, and 
putting her head in at the half-open door, exclaimed, “ Even the 
black hen puts you to shame. She would not think of going 
away from her nest and her little ones! Oh, Hans, take pattern 
by her!” 

Gertrude’s head disappeared; and Egede, left alone, sighed 
deeply. 

Many days passed quietly away. The pastor’s wife was not 
quite as good-tempered as usual, and Egede said not another 
word about Greenland. Gertrude began to believe that her 
husband had banished the whole subject from his thoughts, when 
a conversation which she overheard between her two sons, con- 
vinced her of the contrary. 

“Burr—Burr,” growled little Nicholas, who was not yet five 
years old, as he paraded the room on all fours. ‘“ Brummm— 
mmum—lI am a Polar bear, and I will eat you up, Paul; Burrr-rr !” 

“ And I,” replied Paul, who was two years older, “am a seal, 
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1 shall swim, splash!—splash!—off into the sea. And if you 
attempt to do anything to me, I shall dive quite under the water 
and disappear !” 

“Then I must turn into a Greenlander,” cried Nicholas, “and 
throw my spear into your flesh! Then you will bleed to death, 
and you will turn on your back and float to shore, and I shall fish 
you out. Then I shall take off your skin, and eat you up, snap! 
snap !” 

= Oh,” said Paul, “I shall be a Greenlander too! I shall take 
my little boat upon my shoulders, and carry it over the lumps of 
ice into the water, where I can steer it about. I will build myself 
a little hut, like the Greenlanders, this very day behind the wood- 
house.” 

* Who has told you all this about Polar bears, and seals, and 
Greenlanders ?” inquired Gertrude, fully prepared for what the 
answer would be. 

“Our father,” exclaimed both the boys at once. “He has 
also shown us a picture of two Greenlanders. They looked like 
Ninprecht in the fairy tale, covered with furry skins, and with 
great tall caps on their head. The woman carried her little child 
strapped on her back in a sealskin bag so that it could only just 
peep over the edge !” 

“Thank God, my darling!” exclaimed Gertrude with a sigh, 
“that you were not born in Greenland.” The poor people 
there are worse off than our dogs; and—” The noise of an 
approaching carriage interrupted the discourse of the pastor’s wife. 
She gave one glance through the window, and then hastened out 
of the room, exclaiming joyfully, “ My mother is arrived ! and my 
cousins!” The children ran after, ard found a whole carriage- 
ful of relations in the courtyard of the parsonage. All seemed 
talking loudly, but not in particularly pleasant tones. After 
the first embraces and salutations, and, indeed, before they were 
well over, the guests exclaimed, “ Where is your husband ?” with a 
sharp and unpleasant accent on the last word. 

“Where is your husband?” repeated a fat, elderly gentleman, 
who was Gertrude’s first cousin. ‘“ That stupid Hans!” 

Gertrude looked up in astonishment. “ Are you in earnest, 
cousin ?” she inquired, in an offended voice. ‘ Perfectly so,” he 
replied. “We are come in hopes of making him wise again. 
Where is he ?” 

At this moment Egede, the sought-for, stepped quietly into the 
circle of chattering cousins and relatives; and the whole body 


’ 
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closed round him with advanced heads, much as a herd of geese 
come hissing round some boy who has disturbed them on their 
pasture-ground. Gertrude’s mother and cousin led on the attack. 
“ My good son-in-law,” began the former, tartly enough, “do you 
suppose I gave you my daughter that she should take her chance 
of being devoured by a Polar bear or a seal ?—or frozen into an 
iceberg ?—or do you love your children so little as really to wish 
to expose them to the ravenous appetites of those horrid cannibals 
the Greenlanders ?” 

“My cousin,” continued the fat man, in a solemn bass voice, 
“we have discovered your precious plans, although perhaps you 
did not expect we should hear of them. Did you think it would 
be long a secret, that you had applied (without consulting any of 
us) to the Lord Bishops of Bergen and Drontheim, to send you as 
missionary to the cannibals of Greenland? Are you gone out of 
your mind? or has some evil spirit prompted you to desert your 
own proper place and parish, and run off to the end of the world ?” 

“Yes, indeed !” said an old lady, who spoke very much through 
her nose ; “ only a very little while ago, the whole crew of a vessel 
which was shipwrecked on the coast of Greenland were devoured 
by the inhabitants.” 

“ And the ice ! the ice !’”’ said another voice ; “have you heard, 
my friend, how it floats about on the water in masses as high as a 
house, or as the highest castle, grinding any unfortunate ship that 
gets between them to powder, as a millstone grinds ears of corn ?” 

“* Men’s feet and hands constantly get frozen there,” chimed in 
a fourth person, “‘and bears are said to be as plentiful in that 
country as sparrows are with us.” “Seal-flesh and train oil,” 
cried one of the guests, who was a bit of an epicure, shuddering 
at the same time with disgust, “are the daintiest morsels in 
Greenland !” 

“ And a stove is reported to be unheard of even in those parts,” 
said an old lady, who very seldom came far from home in the 
winter time. ° 

Whichever way the poor pastor turned he got nothing but 
rebuffs, as I have shown, or ghostly stories of his future home ; and 
his wife lent her aid to the opposing party. He stood as one half 
stupified, and incapable of arguing his own cause ; and the bitterest 
blow of all to him was being told by one of the party that he was 
commonly accused of seeking nothing but fame and vain renown, 


in his determination to preach the gospel to the heathens of 
Greenland. 
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“ Christopher Colunibus,” he remarked, at last, ‘set out on a 
voyage of discovery in the hope of gain as well as fame, without 
thinking about spreading Christianity; and yet the discoverer 
of America is reverenced by every one, And if there are many 
instances of men going forth into strange lands, merely for the 
sake of acquainting themselves with their natural productions, 
surely none can blame me for doing the same, with the earnest 
wish to obey His command who said, ‘Go forth, teach all nations, 
baptizing them ’—even if my mission be to the poor heathens in 
Greenland.” 

Now one of Egede’s brother clergymen came up to him, whom 
his assailants had called for on their road—the grey-haired 
pastor of the village of Trénhof; and leading the excited Egede 
apart into a window, he spoke to him as follows, in a gentle but 
earnest voice— 

“See there, my dear friend and brother, the people to whom 
you are called to preach the gospel””—and as he spake he pointed 
to the scattered village which lay before them. ‘* These are your 
neighbours, and these the flock committed to your charge : neglect 
not, then, the poor Norwegians amongst whom God has chosen 
to place you, and leave the conversion of the distant heathens to 
other teachers ; especially to such as have neither wife nor child, 
and therefore only expose their own lives to danger.” 

This speech had much more effect upon Egede than all that the 
others had said. He became thoughtful ; and as his friends per- 
ceived that he was wavering, they redoubled their entreaties. Ger- 
trude, in particular, took him by his weakest side; and at last he 
confessed himself conquered, and not only declared that he had 
given up his project entirely, but even added that in so doing he 
felt his heart was eased of a great load: and then, in his joy, he 
embraced all present very cordially, and begged pardon for the 
trouble he had given them. So they all parted in peace. 

[ Zo be continued.) 


ane BOTS 


Grey hairs peruse thy days, and let thy past 
Read lectures to thy last: 
Those hasty wings, that hurried them away, 
Will give these days no day : 
The constant wheels of Nature scorn to tire 
Until her works expire : 
The blast that nipp’d thy youth will ruin thee ; 
That hand that shook the branch will quickly strike the tree. 
FRANCIS QUARLES (1624). 





